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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
SLAVIC LITERATURE. 

Historical View of the Languages and Literature 
of the Slavic Nations, By Talvi, with a 
Preface by E, Robinson, D.D. New York: 
Putnam. 

Tus author of this book is the wife of Dr. Robin- 

son, and daughter of Professor Jacob, of Halle. 

Her learning is considerable, and her research 

into Slavic histories, language, general literature, 

and popular poetry, so extensive, as to render 
this “exposition” the most complete that we 
have seen on these subjects, and especially in the 

English tongue. Indeed, we have little beyond 

Dr. Bowring’s attractive paraphrases and some 

articles in periodical publications, and much 

of Mrs. Robinson’s work is, therefore, new 
to us; and the value of the inquiry may be 
estimated when we reflect that at the pre- 
sent time seventy or eighty millions of people 
speak the Slavic language in its different dia- 
logues, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Illyrican, 
Croatian, Bulgarian, and other branches. Within 
the last twenty years great light has been thrown 
upon these chronological and philological investi- 
gations, the results of which have added to the 
useful intelligence comprised in this volume, 
which sets out witha view of Russian literature. 

Of its present condition, as far as the public press 

is concerned, the author says:— 

“In regard to periodical literature, the number 
of political journals is of course very small. That 
which most highly extols the merits and exploits 
of the Russians is always considered as the best, 
and is most patronised by the government and 
the nation. In Russia the praise of one's country 
and ove for it are regarded as synonymous ideas 
The literary journals, most of which are of a 
miscellaneous character, are more in number, and 
are generally conducted with some critical talent. 
Those of a purely scientific character are rarely 
sustained longer than a few years; for instance, 
the very valuable Bibliographical Journal, edited 
by P. Koppen in 1825 26. The ephemeral race of 
Annuals, those vehicles of superficial taste and 
knowledge, early took broad possession of the 
Russian Parnassus. In the year 1839, eight 
hundred and eighty different works were published 
inRussia; of which seventy-three only were trans- 
lations, The number of journals and periodicals, 
which in general are quite thick pamphlets, 
amounted only to fifty-three. In 1842 these 
latter had increased to one hundred and thirty- 
nine; nearly three times as many as in the for- 
mer year. 
language, 22 in German, 8 in French, 1 in Italian, 
3in Polish, and 3 in Lettonian.* 

“In arecent work on Russian literature, by F. 
Otto, the Lexicon of authors subjoined comprises 
about, 250 names; and the English translator 
speaks of having seen a list of nearly twelve 
lundred more in the author’s hands. We are 
compelled to regard this last statement with some 
Cetrmnt; teen | when we perceive, that among 
= _ printed in the Lexicon, at least thirty 
are Germans and Poles who wrote on Russian 


*“ According to official reports, more than seven millions 
ot volumes of Russian books were printed in the ten years 
1833 to 1843 ; and four and a half millions of foreign 
Were imported. During the same ten years 784 new 

Pa were established. In 1842, there were in the Rus- 
in empire, 2,166 schools of all kinds ; among them six 
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| patriotic address, had their residence. 


matters, but not ix Russian. It is also singular 
to find among Russian authors, not only the 
Grand-duke Constantine of Kief, because he was 
a patron of science, and first caused the Old Sla- 
vonic Bible to be printed; but also even the old 
traditional bard Bojan, mentioned in the ancient 
epic of Igor.” 

Casting a retrospect over the common field, 
Mrs. Robinson observes :— 

“The idea of a union among the Illyrico- 
Servians in respect to orthography and literature, 
was principally favoured by the Croatians, and 
indeed originated among them. Here Dr. Gaj 
and Count Janko Draskovich, who endeavoured 
to interest the Illyrian ladies in the subject, by a 
‘The 
events of our own days have taught us, how in 
general the feeling of Slavic nationality, in oppo- 


rant; the private influence of the German, still 
visible in the Polish language; and the unlimited 
dominion of the Latin. Slavic, Polish, and 
heathenish, were to them synonymous words. 
Thus, while the light of Christianity every where 
carried the first dawn of life into the night of 
Slavic antiquity, the early history of Poland 
affords more than any other part of the Christian 
world a melancholy proof, how the passions and 
blindness of men operated to counterbalance that 
holy influence. . . . . 

“The ancient Polish language seems to have 
been very nearly related to the dialects of the 
Czekhes and the Sorabian Vendes, Although 
very little is known in respect to the circum- 
stances and progress of the formation of the lan- 
guage into its present state, it is sufficiently 
obvious, that it has been developed from the con- 





sition to the Magyar nationality, was roused 
among the Croatians; for although all the diffe- 
rent Slavic tribes scattered throughout Hungary— | 
Slovaks, Ruthenians, and Servians—participated | 
in them, yet that feeling was strongest among | 
the South-western Slavi; who united, as is gene- | 
rally known, to elect Jellachich as their Bann,” 

It is curious to find nationalities and literature | 
so intimately connected with politics and politi- 
cal events. But there is another peculiarity to 
notice :— 

“ There are few branches of science or art in 
which the Bohemians have not to boast of some 
eminent name. But the talent for which this 
nation is the most distinguished is that of music. 
A fondness for music and a natural gift to exe- 
cute it is indeed common to all Slavie nations; 
but whilst their talent is mostly confined to a 
susceptible ear, and a skill in imitating—for the 
Russians and Poles possess some celebrated musi- 


flict of its natural elements with the Latin and 
German idioms. Of the other Slavic dialects, 
the Bohemian is the only one which has exerted 
any influence upon the Polish tongue. The 
Italian and Turkish words introduced during the 
dominion of an Italian priesthood, and through 
the political relations of the Poles and the Turks, 
never entered deeply into the body of the 
language; and might be easily exchanged for 
better Polish forms of expression. 

“ Of all the Slavic dialects, the Polish presents 
to the foreigner the most difficulties; partly on 
account of the great variety and nicety of shades 
in the pronunciation of the vowels, and from the 
combination of consonants in such a way that 
only a Slavic tongue can conquer them, and cause 
the apparent harshness in some measure to dis- 
appear; partly on account of its refined and 
artificial grammatical structure. In this latter 
respect it differs materially from the Russian 





cal performers, though very few distinguished com- 


posers,—the talent -of the Bohemian is of a far | 


higher order. He unites the spirit of harmony 
which characterises the Germans, with the sweet 
gift of melody belonging to the Italians, and thus 
seems to be the true ideal of a complete musician. 
A great part of the most eminent names among 
German composers are Bohemians by birth; and 
there is hardly any thing which strikes the 


American and English traveller in that beautiful | 


region more, than the general prevalence of a gift 
so seldom met with in their own countries.” 
Glancing farther over Bohemian, Slovakian, 
Polish, &c., literature, we read that:— 
“It has ever been and is still a favourite 


OF Wess 96 were ta the Ruscion opinion of some Slavic philologists, that several 


of the Slavic nations must have possessed the art 


| of writing long before their acquaintance with the | 


Latin alphabet, or the invention of the Cyrillic 
system; and among the arguments by which they 


maintain this view, there are indeed some too | 
| striking to be wholly set aside. 
those early times, nor from the four or five cen- | 


But neither from 


turies after the introduction of Christianity, does 
there remain any monument whatever of the 
Polish language; nay, with the exception of a 


few fragments without value, the most ancient | 


document of that language extant is not older 
than the sixteenth century. Until that time the 
Latin idiom reigned exclusively in Poland. ‘The 
teachers of Christianity in this country were for 
nearly five centuries foreigners, viz., Germans and 
Italians. Hence arose that unnatural neglect of 
the vernacular tongue, of which these were igno- 


. 


language; which, although equally rich, is re- 
markable for its simplicity and perspicuity. The 
Polish and Bohemian idioms, in the opinion 
of the best judges, are above all others capable of 
faithfully imitating the refinements of the classi- 
cal languages; and the Polish prose is modelled 
after the Latin with a perfection, which, in the 
golden age of Polish literature, was one of its 
characteristic features. It is, therefore, sur- 
prising that the Polish language in poetry, 
although in other respects highly cultivated, does 
not admit the introduction of the classical pro- 
sody. We mean, the Polish language in its pre- 
sent state; for itis very probable, that in its 
original character it possessed, in common with 
all the other Slavic languages, the elements of a 
regular system of long and short syllables, So 
long, however, as there have existed Polish poets, 
they have not measured, but, in imitation of the 
French, have counted the syllables. With the 
exception of a few recent poets, who have written 
in blank verse, and a few weak attempts to adapt 
the Greek principles of accent to the Polish 
language, all Polish poetry is, like the French, 
in rhyme; and the French Alexandrine is the 
| favourite form of the Polish poets.”* 





* “ Z«luski and Minasovrez wrote verses with counted 
not measured syllables, without rhyme ; Przyby!ski’s and 
Staszye’s translations of Homer are in hexameters. That 
thyme is not natural to the Polish language, is evident 
from the ancient popular poetry of the other Slavic 
nations ; which are all without rhyme. The author of the 
| work Vokkslieder der Polen, assumes the absence of rhyme 
| in some of them asa proof of their antiquity. Of Slavic 
| popular songs only those of the Malo-Russians or Ruthenians 
| are rhymed ; and none of these lay claim to great antiquity.”’ 
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Of more modern affairs we are told:— 

“ The Slavic press in Paris has been especially 
productive in periodicals; all of them replete 
with passion and hatred against their oppressors; 
some of them conducted not without talent. The 
the Revue Slave, the Mlada Polska (young Po- 
land), the Cronika Emigracyi Polskiej (Polish | 
Emigrant’s Chronicle), and the Polish Vademe- | 
cum edited by N. U. Hoffmann, may be named 
here. From the latter we Jearn, that, from 1831 | 
to 1837 among the Polish emigrants in France, | 
nine died in duels and fourteen by suicide.” 

On another lingual point we learn that:— 

“ The cities of Bautzen, Zittau, Kamenz. Lobau, 
and their districts, form the Saxon part of Upper 
Lvsatia. Of its 195,000 inhabitants, about the | 
fourth or fifth part still speak the Vendish 
language. In the north-eastern part of Upper 
Lusatia, which belongs to Prussia, there is about 
the same proportion of Vendish inhabitants. 
In both territories the whole number of Vendes 
is about 100,000. Their language is very 
nearly related to the Bohemian; where the Sora- 
bians of Lower Lusatia and the Poles pronounce 
the letter h, the Upper Lusatians and Bohemians 
give the sound of gy. Both Lusatian dialects 
have of course lost very many of their original 
peculiarities; thus both have adopted the article 
from the German language.” 

And this quotation conducts us to the sketch of 
the popular poetry of the Slavic nations, with which 
nearly a hundred of the concluding pages of this 
volume is occupied. Here the attributes of the 
various countries are traced, and examples are 
furnished of their differences in sentiment and 
construction—whether epic, 
descriptive. 
detail, and we trust it will satisfy our readers to 
havea few of the prominent distinctions, illus- 
trated by extracts from the composition them- 
selves, especially as the writer herself remarks 
generally :— 

“Tn laying before our readers asketch of Slavic 
popular poetry, we must renounce at once any 
attempt at chronological order, Slavic popular 
poetry has yet no history. Not that a considerable 
portion of itis not very ancient. Many mysterious 
sounds, even from the gray ages of paganism, 
reach us, like the chimes of distant bells, uncon- 
nected and half lost in the air; while, of many 
other songs and legends, the colouring reminds us 
strongly of their Asiatic home. But the wonder- 


ful tales they convey, have mostly been only con- | 


tined to tradition; especially there, where the 
fountain of poetry streamed, and streams still, in 
the richest profusion, namely, inServia. Handed 
down from generation to generation, each has 
impressed its mark upon them. ‘Tradition, that 
wonderful offspring of reality and imagination, 
affords no safer basis to the history of poctry, 
than to the history of nations themselves. ‘To 
dig out of dust and rubbish a few fragments of 
manuscripts, which enable us to cast one glanee 
into the night of the past, has been reserved only 
for recent times. Future years will furnish 
richer materials; and to the inquirer, who shall 
resume this subject fifty years after us, it may be 
permitted to reduce them to historical order; 
while we must be contented to appreciate those, 
which are before our eyes, in a moral and poetical 
respect. 

** The Slavi, even when first mentioned in his- 
tory, appear asa singing race. Procvopius, re- 
lating the surprise of a Slavic camp by the Greeks, 
states that the former were not aware of the 
danger, having lulled themselves to sleep by 
singing. Karamzin, in his history of the Russian 


empire, narrates, on the authority of Byzantine | 
writers, that the Greeks, being at war with the | 


Avars, about a.p. 590, took prisoners three Slavi 
who were sent from the Baltic as ambassadors to 
the Khan of the Avars. These envoys carried, in- 
stead of weapons, a kind of guitar. They stated, 
that, having no iron in their country, they did 





| of Slavic than of Teutonic popular poetry. 


| of Slavic popular poetry. 
| decency, we may judge from the printed collec- | 


not know how to manage swords and spears; and 
described singing and playing on the guitar as one 
of the principal occupations of their peaceful life. 
The general prevalence of a musical ear and taste 
among all Slavic nations is indeed striking. 
‘Where a Slavic woman is,’ says Schaffarik, 
‘there is also song. House andyard, mountain 
and valley, meadow and forest, garden and vine- 
yard, she fills them all with the sounds of her 
voice. Often, after a wearisome day spent in 
heat and sweat, hunger and thirst, she animates, 
on her way home, the silence of the evening twi- 
light with her melodious songs. What spirit 
these popular songs breathe, the reader may 
learn from the collections already published. 
Without encountering contradiction, we may say 
that among no other nation of Europe does 
natural poetry exist to such an extent, and in 
such purity, heartiness, and warmth of feeling, 
as among the Slavi.’ 

“Although we recognise in the last sentence 
the voice of a Slavic enthusiast, we copy the 
whole of lis yemarks as perfectly true; and would 
only add, that we do not consider ‘ heartiness and 
warmth of feeling’ more a characteristic feature 

As 
which 


for the purity and universality with 


popular poetry is preserved among the Slavic na- | 


tions, we strongly fear, that the chief cause of 
these advantages lies in the barrenness of their 


literature, and in the utter ignorance among the | 


common people even of its elements. . . . . 
“The few fairies, which Slavic poetry and 


| superstition present us, strike us by the distinct- 
| ness and freshness of their forms, and give us the 
lyric, amative, or | unmingled impression either of the ludicrous or 


It would be long to follow these in | of the wild and fantastic. 


“It remains to speak of the moral character 
If, in respect to its 


| tions, we must be struck with the purity of man- 
ners among the Slavic nations, and the unpolluted 

ness of their imagination. Hacquet, speaking of 
the Slovenzi or Vindes, the Slavic inhabitants of 
Carniola, states, that the songs with which they 
accompany their danccs are often indecent. But 
there is little dependence to be placed on judg- 
ments of this description. Sometimes expres- 
sions and ideas are rashly called indecent, which 
only differ from the conventional forms of decency 
without really violating its laws. Hacquet more- 
over only half understood those songs of the Slo- 
venzi. We will at least not condemn them with- 


| out having seen them.” [On such a point, we 





attributable to feminine decorum and reserve. |* 
rm a “ys 
* The strong and deeply-rooted superstitions 


songs and tales; these are full of foreboding 
| dreams, and good or bad omens; witcheraft of 
| various kinds is practised; and a_ certain 
| oriental fatalism seems to direct will and destiny. 
| ‘The connection with the other world appears 
'nevertheless much looser, than is the case with 
| the Teutonic nations. There is no trace of spirits 
| in Russian ballads; although specttes appear oc- 
| casionally in Russian nursery tales. In Servian, 
| Bohemian, and Slovakian songs, it occurs fre- 
quently, that the voices of the dead sound from 
their graves; and thus a kind of soothing inter- 





* “History shows, that the Slavic nations, with the ex- 
ception of those tribes who were excited to headstronz op- 
| position by the cruelty and imprudence of their German 
converters, received Christianity with childlike submission ; 


| Were offered at the same time, was long undecided which 


to choose; and was at last induced to embrace the former, 
because ‘his Russians could not live without the pleasure 
| of deinking.’ The wooden idols, it is true, were solemnly 
destroyed ; but numerous fragments of their altars were 
| suffered to remain undisturbed at the foot of the cross; and 
| the passion-tlower grew up in the midst of the wild broom, 
| the branches of which, tied together, the Tshuvash con- 
| Siders, even at the 
| Erich,” 


| must be content with the ignorance necessarily | 


| of the Slavic nations are partly manifest in their | 


; 1 most Cases principally because their superiors adopted it. | 
| Vladimir the Great, to whom the Gospel and the Koran | 


present day, as his tutelary spirit or 


course is kept up between the living and the de. 
parted. The superstition of a certain species 
of blood-sucking spectres, known to the novel. 
reading world under the name of vampyres, a 
superstition retained chiefly in Dalmatia, belongs 
also here. In modern Greek, such a spectre is 
called Brukolacas, in Servian Wukodlak. We 
do not, however, recollect the appearance of g 
vampyre, in any genuine production of modern 
Greek or Servian poetry. It seems as if the 
sound sense of the common people had taught 
them that this superstition is too shocking, too 
disgusting, to be admitted into poetry; while the 
oversated palates of the fashionable reading 
world crave the strongest and most stimulating 
food, and can only be satisfied by the most 
powerful excitement. 

“In the whole series of Slavic ballads and 
songs, which lie before our eyes, we meet with 
only one instance of the return of u deceased per- 
son to this world, in the like gloomy and mys- 
terious way, in which the Christian nations of 
the North and West are wont to represent such 
an event. . . « « 

“Ofall the Slavic nations, the Poles, as we 
have already remarked, had most neglected their 
popular poetry. There were indeed several col- 
lections of popular ballads published, partly by 
Polish editors, with the title of popular poetry 
in Poland. But they all, without exception, so 
far as we know, refer to the Ruthenian peasantry 
in Poland, who use a language different from the 
Polish, and essentially the same as the Malo- 
Russian. These tribes, inhabitants of Poland 
| for centuries, may indeed be called Poles with 
| perfect propriety. Yet this name is ina more 
limited sense applied to the Lekhian race ex- 
' clusively; and it is in respect te them that we re- 
| marked above, that their songs had been collected 
for the first time only a few years ago. 

“ Thatthey alsohad national ballads of theirown 
could hardly be a matter of doubt: and the neg- 
lect may easily be explained, in a nation among 
whom all that has any reference to mere boors 
and serfs has always been regarded with the ut- 
most contempt. Their beautiful national dances, 
however, known all over the world, the graceful 
Polonaise, the bold Masur, the ingenious Craco- 
| Vienne, are just as much the property of the 
peasantry as of the nobility. Their dances 
were formerly always accompanied by singing; 
just as it was custumary in olden times every 
where, and as it is still the usage among the 
Russian and Servian peasantry, to dance to the 
music of song instead of instruments. But these 
{songs are always extemporised; and in Poland 
| probably were never written down. ‘The early 
refinement of the language secured to the upper 
classes a greater or lesser shave in their national 
literature, which gave them apparently better 
things; although we have seen above, that, far 
'from developing itself from its own resources, 
‘their literature was alternately ingratted on 4 
Latin, Italian, or French stock. Among the 
/country gentry, and even at the convivial parties 
of the nobility, the custom of extemporising songs) 
probably full of national reminiscences, continued 
even down to the beginning of our own century. 
Very little stress was naturally laid upon them; 
since the interest for all that is national, histor’ 
eal, or in any way connected with the people, 
belongs only to the most recent times.’ : 

We must pass the superstition, and the story 
and quotation to exhibit this, and pass to an ex 
| ample of filial affection and obedience:— 


A Parting Scene. 

“€ Sit not up, my love, late at evening hour, 
Burn the Jight no more, light of virgin wax, 
Wait no more for me till the midnigat hour; 
Ah, gone by, gone by is the happy time! 
Ah, the wind has blown all our joys away, 
And has scattered them o’er the empty field. 
For my father dear, he will have it 80, 
And my mother dear has commanded it, 
That f now must wed with another wife, 
With another wife, with an unloved one # 
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But on heaven high two suns never burn, 
Two moons never shine in the stilly night; 
And an honest lad never loveth twice! 

But my father shall be obey’d by me, 

And my mother dear I will now obey; 

To another wite I’!1 be weaded soon, 

To another wife, to an early death, 

To an early death, to a forced one.’ 


Wept the lovely maid many bitter tears, 
Many bitter tears, and did speak these words: 
* Oh beloved one, never seen enouzh, 

Longer will I not live in this white world, 
Never without thee, thou my star of hope! 
Never has the dove more than one fond mate, 
And the female swan ne’er two husbands has, 
Neither can I have two beloved friends.’ 


No more sits she now late at evening hour, 
But the light stil) burns, light of virgin wax ; 
On the table stands the coffin newly made ; 

In the coffin new lies the lovely maid.’ ”’ 


“O eagle, young gray eagle, 
Thy brethren are eagles too ; 
The old ones ani the young ones, 
Their custom well they knew! 


The old ones and the young ones 
They are al! brave like thee, 

An oath they all did tike 
Avenged shalt thou be! 


The old ones and the young ones, 
In council grave they meet ; 

They sit on coal black steeds, 
On steeds so brave and fleet. 


On steeds so brave and fleet 
They are flying, eagle like; 

In Polish towns and castles 
Like lightning they will strike, 


Of steel they carry lances, 
Lances so sharp and strong ; 
With points as sharp as needles, 

With hooks so sharp and long, 


Of steel they carry sabres, 
Two edged, blunted never ; 

To bring the Pole perdition 
For ever and for ever! ’’ 


On a similar strain, the following is one of the 
finest stanzas we find among the whole:— 


“ Where are you, brave Kozaks ? 
JW here are you, valiant lords ? 
Your bones are in the grave, 
In the deep moor your swords ! *? 


Of another kind is the subjoined:— 


Houschold Matters. 


“Come, companion, let us hurry 
‘that we may be early home, 
For my mother-in-law is cross, 
Only yestreen she accused me, 
Said tha’ I had beat my husband; 
When, poor soul, I had not touched him. 
Only bid him wash the dishes, 
And he would not wash the dishes ; 
Threw then at his head the pitcher, 
Knocked a hole in head and pitcher; 
For the head I do not care much ; 
But Icare much for the pitcher, 
As I paid for it right dearly; 
Paid for it with one wild apple, 
Yes, and half a one besides,’? 


And in a different vein: — 


> Never since the world had its beginning, 
Never did a lovelier flow’ret blossom, — 
Than the flow’retin our own days blooming ; 
Haikuna, the lovely maiden flower. 


She was loy ly, nothing e’er was lovelier ! 

She was tall and «lender as the pine-tr-e; 

v hite her cheeks, but tinged with rosy blushes, 
As if morning’s beam had shone upon them, 

Till that beam had reached its high meridian, 








And her eyes, they were two precious jewels, 
And her eyebrows, leeches from the ocean, 
And her eyelids they w re wings of swallows ; 
And her fla ‘ 


en braids were si/ken tassels ; 

And her sweet mouth was a sugar casket, 

And her teeth were pearls arrayed in order ; 
White her bosom, like two snowy dovelets, 

And her yoice was like the dovelet’s cooing ; 

And her smiles were like the glowing sunshine; 
And her fame, the story of her beauty, ; 
Spread through Hosnia and ti:rc ugh Herz’govina.’? 


In conclusion, we shall but observe that re- 
ating seems to be considered essential to the 
‘auty and effect of Slavic verse, 





MODERN GREECE. 


Picturesque Shetches of Greece and Turkey. By 
Aubrey de Vere. 2vols. Bentley. 

“ Few things are more curious than the mode in 
which the affections, passions, and appetites 
change into each other. I have heard it asserted, 
that animals which eat their young, begin by lick- 
ing them out of parental affection. It is a pity that 
| the change should always be from the higher in- 
| stinet to the lower.” So writes Mr. Aubrey deVere, 
| and we could not help applying the statement and 
speculation to the duty of the Critic! Suppose, 
thought we, we began to lick his volumes out of a 
sort of a real or assumed parental affection, and 
then set to work to devour them; how like the act 
would be to the conduct of some of our critical 
brethren. In truth, it is the common practice, and 


The following is a portion of a warlike stave:— | only varied by a reversal of the operations, 


| namely, eating the author first and licking a little 
of what is left of him, for the benefit of the 
devouring critic. Not with us be such prac- 
| tice. We find our author classic, descriptive, im- 
aginative, and flowery, besides being an intelli- 
| gent observer of the scenes through which, and 
;the people among whom, he passed on these 
travels—certainly not traversing much ground 
which has not been often trodden by preceding 
writers. The work has, therefore, not much else 
than his peculiar manner to recommend it, and 
we are inclined to believe that its readers will 
agree with us in according it the character of a 
pleasant production. We adduce a few extracts 
to support our brief remarks, and send the publi- 
cation on its course with the fairest start. We 
begin with an example of the floral style:— 

* Around Castri, in place of orchards white 
with apple blossoms and rough with knotted 
sprays, was the green and golden lemon-grove, 
with pale yellow fruit, and smooth leaves, the 
younger of them translucid. The little lawns amid 
the cliffs were waving with anemones (the thinnest 
floral texture almost that can sustain the weight 
| of colour), not set in orderly array with flax and 

peas. The breeze, heavy from the orange bower, 

was met by the healthier sea-scented gale, which 
| snatched a blossom from the almond-tree, or 
dropped a feather from an eagle’s wing upon the 
breast of the myrtle thicket.” 

The historical retrospects appear, of course, 
very slight after our recent acquaintance with 
Mr. Grote and Colonel Mure, but they are put in 
a popular shape, and accompanied by judicious 
reflections. Of the modern Greeks, Mr. de Vere’s 
opinion is not flattering. 

“TI wish I could give as good an account of the 
Greeks as of their island abode. In outward 
bearing, at least, they are not unworthy of being | 
its inhabitants. In few parts of the world is 
there to be found so comely a race. They possess 
| almost always, fine features, invariably fine heads, 
'and flashing eyes; and their forms and gestures 
j have a noble grace about them, which in less 
| favoured climes is seldom to be met with, even 
; among the higher ranks. A Greek never stands 
; in an ungraceful position; indeed kis bearing often | 
| deserves to be called majestic: but his inward 
| gifts seldom correspond, if the estimate commonly | 
| formed of him be not very incorrect, with his out | 
; ward aspect. ‘The root of the evil is now what it 
| was in old times; for the Ionian Greeks are a | 
| false people. Seldom, even by accident, do they | 
| Say the thing that is; and never are they ashamed 
| of being detected in a lie. Such a character 
| hardly contains the elements of moral ameliora- 
| tion. Experience is lost uponit. Those who are 
false to others are false to themselves also; what 
they see, will always be what they desire to see; 
from whatever is repulsive they will turn their 
eyes away; and neither time nor suffering can 
bring them a lesson which ingenuity and self-love 
are not able to evade. The Ionian Greeks are 








also greatly deficient in industry. They do not 








care to improve their condition; their wants are 


few, and they will do little work beyond that of 
picking up the olives which fall from the tree.” 

On a journey from Patras to Athens we read :— 

‘* Towards evening one of our guides pointed to 
a circular flat-headed hill which stood at our 
right hand, about two miles off, a little in advance 
of the mountain chain: on its summit, as he ex- 
plained to us through our interpreter, there stands 
a small village occupying the site of an ancient 
city. That hill was the Acropolis of the ancient 
Sicyon, one of the most important cities of the 
Achaian league. A theatre, of which the seats 
were carved in the rock, and a stadium, also hol- 
lowed out of the hill-side, still remain; but these 
are all the traces which exist of a city once so 
celebrated for its temples and its countless 
statues, a city which boasted one of the mos} 
celebrated schools of Grecian art. These slight 
remains of Sicyon are the only memorials now 
existing of the twelve great cities which lined 
the southern coast of the gulf, and constituted the 
Achaian confederation—a confederation which, 
as well as the Ionian league that preceded it in 
the same region, exhibited on a smaller scale that 
type after which the whole social organisation 
of Greece was formed.”’ 

Athens being rather better known to us than 
the eastern parts of London, we pass over the 
author's stay there, his enthusiastic admiration of 
the Acropolis, and his accounts of other antiqui-~ 
ties. A rural festival has more of novelty :— 

“Tn the neighbourhood of the Ilissus I was 
present at a festival, probably not unlike many 
which that stream witnessed three thousand years 
ago. Its office was to celebrate the beginning of 
Lent, or rather, perhaps, it should be regarded as 
the closing scene of the Carnival, which was im- 
personated in the form of an old man, and deca- 
pitated, amid many characteristic solemnities, at 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympius. Nearly all the 
inhabitants of Athens were present, from the 
oldest to the youngest, and jcined in the jubilee 
with a sort of fierce and impassioned merriment, 
such as left an Italian festa far behind, and sug- 
gested tome the revels which had in old time 
wakened the echoes of 

‘Old Bacchic Nysa, Meenad-haunted mountain.’ 
The king and queen rode about, with a placidity 
truly Teutonic, amid groups of peasantry who 
seldom interrupted their sports for a moment on 
the approach of the royal pair. They did not 
even take off their red caps, a want of good 
breeding which I was sorry to observe; though a 
few of the nearest pressed the right hand against 
the breast, and made the profound and dignified 
oriental bow. The rest danced around in circles 
—the men with the men, and the women with 


| the women, and exhibited in the winged move- 


ments, not only of their flexile limbs, but of the 
whole body, a combination of native grace and 
wild enthusiasm, such as can be paralleled alone 
by the dances depicted on an Etruscan vase. 
Never before was I so much impressed with the 
lamentable loss we westerns have sustained in 
the substitution of our hideous, unmeaning, sor- 
did, and doleful costume, for one on which the 
eye can always rest with pleasure, and, where 
numbers are assembled, with delight. |The 
Greeks, who are wholly indifferent to comfort— 
as we should probably be if we retained anything 
like their youthful elasticity and purity of bodily 
health—not only attach great importance to dress, 
but display a taste in the arrangement of it. and 
wear it with a grace which adds to the brilliant 
beauty of such an attire as theirs. On this occa- 
sion every one put forth his best. The upper 
part of the body was covered with a tight vest 
embroidered with gold; under that fluttered a 
white kilt or petticoat reaching the knee; lower 
down were leggings of every colour in the rain- 
bow, and scarlet shoes. The grave lavender- 
coloured slopes where empurpled as the revelry 
swept over them; and, like the steed which 
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glories in its rider, inanimate Nature seemed to 
catch the animation of her beautiful children. 

“In the midst of the dancers were numberless 
companies of peasants, seated round their rural 
feast. Each group had its thick and many- 
coloured carpet, on which the guests placed them- 
selves, cross-legged, in a circle, and eat, as Homer 
says, ‘ until their hearts were satisfied.’ Homeric 
shouts of ‘inextinguishable laughter’ rose up 
also among them from time to time; and many a 
trick was exhibited, and many a wild prank 
played, but without any admixture of vulgarity. 
Along the field, and about the tufted banks of the 
Ilissus, horsemen galloped with a fury altogether 
indescribable. Sometimes they advanced in a 
troop, and suddenly breaking like a rocket, dis- 
persed, and scoured the plain in every direction. 
Sometimes a single horseman darted forward, 
. like an arrow shot froma bow, and passed in 
front of the charging column, or thridded his way 
among its ranks with the skill of a skater who 
describes a figure of eight. They sat far back 
on their horses, as their forefathers sat, if we can 
trust the witness of ancient sculpture, and as the 
cavalry of the East sit to this day; their scarlet 
caps,and golden tassels (often entangled in their 
long hair) gleaming in the sun, and their white 
kilts blown across the horse’s shoulder or stream- 
ing behind. Often they flung javelins at each 
other, and that with such hearty good-will that 
the effort not seldom went near tossing them off 
their little white horses. Those horses had 
caught the madness of the hour; and though no 
princess like Andromache had fed them with 
corn soaked in generous wine, they flashed past 
us with feet that hardly touched the ground, little 
sharp heads pointed into the air, and protruding 
eyes; fleet as the wind, and so light and slender 
that a wind, apparently, might have blown them 
away. 

“In the midst of all this riot, a gaunt old 
camel paced sedately and pensively with measured 
steps; now holding his level head as steadily on 
high as ifhe were pointing toward Mecca and the 
Prophet’s tomb; now discreetly inclining it, as 
one who takes gently whatever fortune comes, 
and browsing on the pink flowers (the silver rod) 
which abound on the steeps of the Ilissus. Be- 
sides this representative of the Ottoman Empire, 
the ministers of all the European powers were 
present, as well as most of the travellers at 
Athens; while numbers of ladies, English, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Greek, established themselves 
under the shadow of the Temple, a single pillar of 
which was large enough to protect a numerous 
group from the sun.” 

This is a fair specimen of the author, though 
an account of his admission to a Harem in Con- 
stantinople is more curious, and only its length pre- 
vents our extracting it. We trust, however, that 
we have said and done enough to show that this 
“ pleasant” tour is very pleasantly described, and 
will repay perusal with interest and information. 








ANECDOTES: PALACE EXPENSES, 
Memoirs of R. Plumer Ward. 
[Second Notice.] 
In his youth, Mr. Ward evinced extraordinary 
genius for music, and though, towards the close 
of his life severely afflicted with deafuess,* was, 





* With this was connected an occasional swimming in the 
head, respecting which we remember a very amusing ancc- 
dote. Having to call, on some matter of business, upon aa 
eminent Minister of the Crown, we met Mr. Ward coming 
down the stairs, and, on being shown into the drawing-room, 
found the lady of the mansicn close by the bell-pull, with 
her son drawn close to her, ani pals a:d_ trembling 
with affrigiit. Whether Mr. Ward had done it in a joke or 
not, he ha‘l to'd her of the distressful consequences of these 

. attacks upon his head, and that nothing recovered him so 
effectually as to be assisted by his servants in standing upon 
it after the manner of tumblers at a fair. The poor timid lady 
got terrified at what she took for a paroxysm of insanity, and 
hurried to a spot where she could give an immediate alarm, 
for, “ God help me,” said she, ‘‘if he had been seized with 
one of his wild fits here, how could I and my dear child ever 
have contrived to set him upon his head! |’? —Ed. L. G. 





up to a late period, a devotee to the harmony of 
sweet sounds. 

The first volume closes with the death of Mr. 
Perceval; after which the Diary is resumed, and 
a number of letters and vivd voce opinions of dis- 
tinguished persons on the Queen's trial possess 
much interest. We shall, however, clear this po- 
litical track with one anecdote:— 


“Nov. 25rd, 1819.—The D. of Wellington passed 
me in Pall Mall going to the H. of Lds. to the 
speech. He stopped his coach, and asked me if 
he shouldjtake me. When I got in, I saw,him busy 
about the doors, which he was locking with a key 
in the inside. I asked what that meant. He 
said, that ever since he had been shot at in Paris 
he had used that precaution. I knew, said he, 
the conspiracy was pretty extended, and thought 
they might be at me again ina less bungling way. 
Their way ought to have been to have killed my 
coachman, and then, if my doors could have been 
opened, what should [ have done? Now they are 
secure, and by leaning back you may fight a win 
dow better than a parapet wall. This he accom- 
panied with the appropriate action.” 

This is a droll story of the old soldier, covering 
himself for combat with the panel of a carriage. 
Well knew he, there, as at Waterloo, that a little 
protection was of the utmost value. ‘Up, boys, 
and at ’em,” (the oft-repeated tale,) lie observed, 
“T never said; but I tell you what I did: I made 
my brave fellows lie just behind the rising ground, 
and I believe by that means I saved hundreds of 
their lives!” At any rate, the Duke was always 
for a position where he could fight it out. 

At page 103 of the Second Volume the literary 
portion of the Memoirs commences; and the cor- 
respondence with Mr. B. Austen and his accom- 
plished lady is of great interest in developing the 
commencement, various phases, and progress, in 
his career as a novellist of elevated rank. Mr. 
Phipps introduces the subject by observing :— 

‘*'The death of that beloved wife to whom he 
had been now united for upwards of a quarter of 
a century affected him deeply, and he began to 
think of retiring from active public life, in which 
he had been so long engaged during times of un- 
exampled interest and excitement. He gave up 
his seat at the Board of Ordnance, and retired 
from Parliament after the session of 1823, being 
soon afterwards appointed auditor of the Civil 
List. . . . 

“Tt was at this time that Mr. Ward began an 
undertaking upon which his reputation and the 
interest that attaches to his name will mainly de- 
pend. The political events of the day are soon 
forgotten, and still sooner the names of those who 
took any except the principal part in them; but 
long after this will live the memory of him who, 
having amused and instructed in his day, can still 
continue to call forth a reader’s sympathies in 
after time by any sterling literary performance of 
permanent interest. 

“Mr. Ward had before now done great service 
with his pen, and had exercised it upon the most 
varied topics. History, law, poetry, and jurispru- 
dence; questions, personal aud national, connected 
with the politics of the day; official reports and 
financial calculations, had all in turn employed his 
energies: but, having now retired from the tur- 
moil of politics, he was induced to devote the 
restless energies of an active mind to the compo- 
sition ofanovel. He had ever mixed in a society 
where he could note down the refinements, as 
well as the follies, of the great and fashionable; 
he had been a not unobservant spectator of the 
game of politics; he had also most sedulously di- 
rected his less employed moments to the consider- 
ation of the various arguments on either side, on 

the all-important question of the evidences of 
natural and revealed religion. He determined 
mined to write a book in which he should avail 
himself of his experience, his speculations, and 


{ 


j his opinions upon all these points, and that he 





would do so in that form most attractive to gene- 
ral readers—a novel.” 

“ Tremaine,” in 1825, was the result, and we 
need not dwell on the effect it produced. “De 
Vere” followed, in which honour was done to the 
character of Mr. Canning, the author having seen 
cause to outlive all his earlier prejudices against 
that most upright, patriotic, and chivalrous of 
statesmen. Of this publication we read a notice 
which recalls some curious matters to our recol- 
lection, though this is not the place to indulge in 
their statement:— 

“ Having come cut,” as Mr. Phipps tells, “ata 
moment when the probability of Canning’s be- 
coming Prime Minister was so strong, considera. 
ble attention was excited by the supposed portrait 
of him. This was further increased by a second 
notice in the Literary Gazette, headed ‘ Mr. Can- 
ning from De Vere.’ In this article, while it was 
assumed throughout, as confessed, that the 
character of Mr. Wentworth was meant for 
Canning, the name of Mr. Ward was introduced 
as (confessedly also) the author. Every passage 
from the different volumes was culled, which could 
go to make up a complete portrait; and even the 
then coming events were supposed to be fore- 
shadowed. Mr. Ward felt an awkwardness at 
this public juxtaposition of their names, and, ashe 
was frequently meeting Mr. Canning in society, de- 
termined to address a letter to himon the subject. 
IIe received the following very characteristic re- 
ply, which will be interesting on many accounts, 
and more particularly as written at the com- 
mencement of that bright but too short gleam 
which preceded the close of his political career. 

“+ Right Hon, George Canning to R. Ward, Esq. 
“<< Por Cliff, April 9, 1827. 

“ «My dear Sir,—If your letter of yesterday was 
difficult to write, assure you I find it no less 
difficult to answer at once to your satisfaction and 
to my own, 

“* While I concur with you in regretting the 
indiscretion of the editor of the Literary Gazette, 
would it be honest in me not to own, that, with 
the single alloy of that regret (and that chiefly on 
your own account), the feclings with which I read 
the extract from ‘Ie Vere’ on Saturday were 
unmixed with anything of offence or displeasure? 
Would it be honest not to add, that the avowals 
ot your letter of yesterday are as gratifying as 
the apologies are superfluous? 

“*T must be very sensitive, if, after thirty- 
three years of party life, any allusions of the 
press, in good or evil part, could seriously affect 
my equanimity; but 1 must be callous beyond all 
stoicism if I could affect to be indifferent to such 
allusions as those of the author of ‘De Vere.’ 

“¢ Believe me, my dear Sir, 
“¢ Very sincerely yours, 
“ ¢GronGE CANNING. 

“ ¢ P.S.—Be assured that it is not I who betray 
your seeret. Your name was mentioned to me 
on Saturday, before I hadseen the Literary Gazelle, 
or opened the volumes for which I am indebted 
to your kindness.’ ”’ * » 

On the breaking up of the Liverpool Adminis 
tration, Mr. Ward’s office of Auditor of the Civil 
List, with a salary of 1,100/. per annum, was 
abolished; but he had married, secondly, Mrs. 
Plumer Lewin, and her fortune rendered the loss 
of small consequence. A revelation of Palatial 
expenditure whilst he held the ofice, will, how- 
ever, furnish us with a variorum extract:— 

“ As an instance,” says our author, * of the na- 
ture and duties of the ‘office, and of the sort of 
abuses that will creep into public offices, I sub- 
join the following letters from Mr. Plumer Ward, 
as Auditor of the Civil List, to the Right Hon. 
Henry Goulburn, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Mr. Goulburn’s reply. 





* A very long and remarkable letter from Mr, Ward oa 
the portraiture of Dr. Cyril Jackson remains among our 
agg yemlniecence:, and may one day sce the 

vp. L, G 
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«¢ R, Plumer Ward, Esq., to the Right Hon. 
H. Goulburn. 

“* (Private.) “ Civil List Audit Office, March 29, 1828. 

“Dear Goulburn,—After conferring a good 
deal with Mr. Brent, and afterwards, privately, 
with Sir W. Fremantle, I was yesterday, by Lord 
Conyngham’s own invitation, at the Board of 
Green Cloth, where we discussed the whole sub- 
ject of the Lord Steward’s department, all the 
members of the Board bringing, I must say, to 
the discussion, the most anxious desire to reduce 
the expenses within bounds. The result, prospec- 
tively, I have the pleasure to say, is satisfactory; 
but neither they, nor myself, can suggest any 
means to c'ear the fourth class of the department 
from its present debt, which, on the last year, 
amounts to 5,525. 6s. 8d. ‘This being a matter 
for the Treasury to consider, I therefore proceed 
to tell you how it seems to me that the excess 
has arisen, and how it is proposed to remedy it 
in future. In very short, it seems neither more 
nor less than the most scandalous waste on the 
part of the lower servants, encouraged by laxity 
of discipline, particularly, I think, by the former 
high officers and the good-nature of the King. 
This made the attempt to alter the condition of 
his servants unpleasant, if not hopeless. I can- 
not better exemplify this than by the instance of 
an allowance of 500/. a year to the lower ser- 
vants in liew of small beer. ‘The history is, that, 
when allowed small beer in kind, they were all 
allowed access ad libitum to the cellar, and often 
would not take the trouble to turn the cock after 


The “ Illustrations of Human Life,” “ Pictures 
of the World,” and, finally, “ De Clifford,” were 
published in succession; but we have done all that 
we deem expedient to illustrate these volumes, 
and shall conclude with an anecdote and a criti- 
cal notice of modern criticism from a selection of | 
miscellaneous papers, with which the work is | 
| finished. The anecdote is contained in a letter | 
| from Southey, as follows:— 

“ You mention the murderer of the Bonars, as 
having acted under a sudden impulse of madness. | 
Perhaps you may not have heard that that im- 
pulse was occasioned by a vindictive feeling at | 
| hearing them rejoice because the Catholic Bill 
| was thrown out, and that great pains were taken 
| to prevent him from publicly confessing this by 
| the priest who attended him to the last moment. 
| I believe no doubt was entertained of this by the 
| persons who were most intcrested in ascertaining 
| the fact.” 

The pseudo-crities are thus justly handled: — 

“{ cannot help thinking of an anecdote re- 

corded by Mr. Lockhart, in his interesting life of 
| Burns. The poet, in a dispute with a clergyman 
| on the merits of Gray, having defied the clergy- | 
;man to point out a defect in the ‘Elegy,’ the | 
| challenge was accepted; but the critic so blun- 
, dered and quibbled, that Burns, out of patience, | 
| observed: ‘Sir, I now perceive that a man may | 
| be an excellent judge of poetry by square and 

rule, and yet, after all, be a damn’d blockhead.’ 

“ How many Shop Critics would do well had 
| they the modesty, in their vocation, to remember 





having drawn their quantity, but let hogsheads | this discovery of Robert Burns! This, however, | 
run off from very wantonness. ‘The then oflicers , would far from suit them; for who does not know | 
in power (I know not who, but it was in Bloom- | that 





field’s time), instead of punishing them, thought | 
it right to turn the beer into money (the servants | 
having ale and porter besides fully sufficient); and | 
hence this 500/. a year compensation for not | 
being permitted to continue this wasteful extra- 

vagance. The above is, to be sure, an extreme 

ease, but the prodigality of the steward’s room 

and the servants’ hall is almost as bad. Every 

person belonging to either seems allowed to carry 

away as much provisioa as he can scramble for, 

after being himself satisfied. If a bottle of wine 

or porter is opened for a glass, the rest is car- 

ried off, the meat in a napkin, which seldom finds 

its way back again; and, in addition to this, 

scores of persous who have no connection with 

the domestic establishment appear to run riot 

upon the unlimited allowance for these tables. 

All this, after conferring with the Deputy Comp. 

troller, I find may be checked by authority, and 

the Lord Steward having willingly promised it, 

it has been agreed to strike off not less than 

1,600/. a year from this expense alone. The foot 

men and maids, moreover, have been allowed 

charwomen and helpers (in fact, to allow them to 

be idle), and the reduction of these will save 

4001. or 500/. a year more. The calculation of 
meat per day, for each individual of the family, 

has been 2lbs., which the principal cooks allow is 

too much by 31b., this alone will save 5002. a year; 

and an allowance of what is called bread money, 

which Teould not get explained, it having been 

made before the present oflicers came into place, 

may also be reduced to the amount of 300/. This 
is the more right, because the allowance in money 

does not preclude the supply of bread in kind, 
over and above the allowance. I mention these 
specifically, because they seem gross abuses, 
which you ought to be apprised of. Other re- 

ductions will arise, more from better regulations 

than abolitions, particularly in the gardens, upon 
which the Lord Steward, &c., have themselves 

ordered a diminution (agreed to by Mr, Aiton) of 
2,600. a year, and the whole put together, as per 
table enclosed, will amount to 6,456l. This is 
more than equal to the excess of the present year, 
which, therefore, it is to be hoped, will not be 
Tepeated,’” 


A man must serve his time in every trade, 
Save censure ; critics all are ready made.’ 


“Seriously, if one were to cast about for a 
severe satire upon the institutions and customs of | 
civilised life, I cannot conceive a stronger one 
than the influence of these self-elected judges. | 
Many of them are half-educated, vulgar in mind, 
worse in manners; some struggling to live, with 
little compunction how they may do so. These 
adopt ribaldry and abuse, as most likely to make 
their lucubrations accord with the depraved taste | 
of their part of the public; and for this they throw 
their dung about, but not, as was said of Virgil, 
with dignity. 

“ With a smattering of the literature of the 
day, some knowledge of technical terms, and 
perhaps with 


* Just enough of learning to misquote,’ 


they believe and call themselves men of Ictters; | 
are pert, flippant, and impertinent; talk familiarly | 
of Scott or Byron, Moore or Sydney Smith, as | 
Master Shallow did of John of Gaunt; and, by 
their self-sufficiency, provoke enemies, if not a 
thrashing. 

“When we think what the calibre of some of 


them is, as proved in their own works when they | 
are known, we are absolutely at a loss to account | 


for the position which, from the indolence of | 
better men, or the prejudices of particular par- | 
ties, they have been allowed to usurp. 
‘*This has, however, been an old complaint, for | 
I find it thus written by one who knew them well: 


* How could these self-elected mouarchs raise | 
So large an empire on so small a base ? 
In what retreat, inglorious and unknown, 

Did Genius sleep when Dulness seiz’d the throne ? 
The Stagirite, who rules from nature drew, 
Opinions gave, but gave his reasons too. | 
Our great directors take a shorter way ; | 
Who shall dispute what the Reviewers say ? 
But why repine we, that those puny elves | 
Shoot into giants? We may thank ourselves, | 
Fools that we are; like Israel’s fools of yore, 
The calf ourselves have fatten’d we adore. 
But let our reason reassume her reign, 

This god will dwindle to a calf again.’ 


“ A better description still of this critical god 
is perhaps to be found in a prologue to a new play, 
| by George Colman: 


| 
| 
| 
| 











a 


‘Iam acritic, my masters; I sneer, splash, and vapour, 
Puff parties, dann poets, ia short, do a paper. 
My name’s Johnny Grabb; P’in a vendor of scandal ; 
My pen like an anctioneer’s hammer I handle. 
W hen employ’d for a play, to praise or to mock it, 
I bring my critiques cut and dry in my pocket. 
For we, great paper-editors, strange tho’t appears, 
Can often, believe me, dispense with our ears ; 
The author, like all other authors, well knowing 
That we are the people who sct them a-going.’ 
“Harsh and hard as this account may seem, it 
is not always confined to ignorant or shallow up- 
starts. Wherever there is pride, vanity, or in- 


| nate ill-nature in the constitution, there is not a 


more convenient or potent outlet for these pec- 
cant humours, than the command of the critical 
press. This advantage is so valuable to a man 
who knows how to handle it, either in indulging 
a naturally ascetic humour which he cannot help, 
or from envy of a reputation which he cannot 
equal, that though it may damage, and has often 
damaged, the fair fame of him who stoops to it, 


| men have not been deterred from using it by the 


certainty of being hated for their pains. Lereat, 
modo imperet is many a critic’s motto. He has 
made his election; he cares not for being hated, 
provided he is feared. But if at the same time 
he fills his pocket, the temptation is irresistible, 


| and all anxiety as to being loved or esteemed is 


abandoned as mere weakness.” 
Nothing could be more pertinent to our pages 
and opinions. 








EDUCATIONAL AND MILITARY SYSTEMS, 
Laing’s Observations. 
(Third Notice.] 
At a time when Education is so important a topic 


| for discussion, the following will be read with 


interest:— 

German Education.—* The Germans are emi- 
nently a loyal people, much more so than the 
English. They have dynastic loyalty, are loyal 


| to the family, to the person, to the very faults or 


vices of their rulers. We have no such loyalty, 


{none that would stand the test of misgovern- 


ment, or even of personal misconduct. We have 


1 


changed our dynasty, and would do so again, 


for such inroads on constitutional government, 
established law, religion, and morals, as the Conti- 
nental man submits to, yet retains his unshaken 


| attachment tothe dynasty he was born under. ‘The 


German sovereigns have thrown away this valua- 
ble, to them at least valuable, propensity in the 
German character; and have allowed a class, a 
sect, to acquire a monopoly of the public mind 
and opinion, and to train all the other classes to 
views very much opposed to the stability of their 
power. If, trusting to the natural tendency of 
the German mind to loyalty, peace, and social 
order, they had left education, relig’on, and the 
press entirely free, aud had allowed the theories, 
speculations, and follies of literary men and 
philosophers to neutralise each other, the support 
of public opinion in favour of the existing dynas- 
ties and state principles would have been much 
more powerful and united. The German thrones 
have been undermined by the German univer- 
sities. A social interest and influence indepen- 
dent of, and averse to, the German governments, 
wielded by the universities in one direction, may 
be considered the great political power in Ger- 
many, and that which will ultimately triumph 
over all the existing institutions. 

“ How is it that with a body of students in 
Scotland so much larger in proportion to the 
population than in Prussia, and in universities 


| on ‘he same arrangement and educational princ- 


ple, our government sees no plots, conspiracies, 
or dangerous associations among them? The 
young men have no doubt their clubs, meetings, 
debating svcieties, and spout, harangue, and 
rave over their whisky-toddy about the rights of 
man and republican institutions, talk politics, 
talk treason sometimes, and discuss the first prin- 
ciples of government and the duty of immolating 
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tyrants on the altar of liberty, and would all be | °T understood. They have had no opportunity | the cement that holds together the units of are 
Brutuses if they could find Caesars, as well as the | Of understanding the business of their fellow- | military force,—cannot be relied on. Itis notin val 
young lads at the German universities. How is | Citizens, of the Puhilister, as the student and | human nature that the man of fortune, social im. . 
it that our government finds no danger in all this | functionary call those who have not been Burs-| portance, education, the professional man, the Ka 
youthful bluster ? and that the young men at our | chen or functionaries; and they have lived and! merchant, the manufacturer, the tradesman tent 
universities form no distinct corps, no peculiar | been bred up, not only in ignorance of, and non- | should look up to as his superior, and implicitly day 
body dangerous to the state, like the German intercourse with them, but with antagonistic obey, both on parade and in barracks, his corpo- by 
Burschenschaft? It is simply because they are | feelings and prejudices against them. This is| ral, or serjeant, who may have been his own earl 
not made a distinct corps of, are not considered | the root of much misgovernment in Germany. | menial servant, journeyman, or labourer; and mea 
of any importance, and therefore are of none; | It isin reality a lay Jesuitism. . . . . The | who, although a good drill officer, may be an in. the | 
are obliged to conduct themselves like other | indirect influence of this body of Burschenscha/ft, | different member of civil society. The autocratic the 


people under the common law and police of the and the events of 1848 in Germany resulting | government may place men of such incongruons Har 
land, and are punished for offences by the same | from that influence, justify the vague apprehen- | stations and culture in a row. and call them an care 
laws and tribunals and in the same way as other | sions which the sovereigns felt so early as 1819, army, or materials for an army, officers and men, bein 
people. In Germany, the senatus academicus of | that there was something wrong and dangerous ; but cannot amalgamate them into an eflicient fami 
each university has a distinct jurisdiction over | to their power in the educational system of Ger- | body for ordinary warfare.” this 

















the students. They are amenable to, and tried |many—something which even their cabinet; ye may, perhaps, add yet one other brief noties syste 
and punished only by their academical judges | ministers were incompetent to advise them on. | to our remarks on this “ sugeestive ” volume si prin 
, who have powers, independent of the ordinary |The sovereign in fact has, under this system, | : pee ies good 
civil courts, to punish them for civil or police | none to choose from, even for the highest state | -——— — a of th 
transgressions, by fine, arrest, imprisonment, for, offices, but men bred in the same principles and , THE GREAT RIVERS OF THE EAst, all li 
which there is a special academical prison in each | views as their predecessors, men originally Burs- | phe Expedition for the Surcey of the Rivers Eu he pi 
university, and by rustication or total expulsion. | chen, afterwards employés. They are the only | shvuies and Timi. 7 his e! 
The students live under a different judicature | class in the social body trom whom the sovereign | as iN te ct SAT asian The | 
even for offences against the public peace, are|can select qualified servants, no other class | ,_ ar alana en 62i on denot 
distinct from the ordinary courts of the country, | having theinfluence, interest, or knowledge neces- | IN —_ py poo gy waren ourselves to astro) 
and consequently they forma distinct body fromthe | sary; and this class is formed in the same school | a notice ane the mas OF geogi iphical volume of as a ¢ 
rest ofthe people. But the judges in these academi- | and all with the same political education. He | this work; we now proceed ag. Sores the reader's the h 
cal courts, the professors, depend for their incomes, | may change men, but not measures or principles | attention to the second rad historical volume, takes 
or means of living, although not entirely, yet jin his cabinet. The political opinions and | which bears evidence of the great labour and cattle 
very much, on the number of students who take | principies adopted by the Burschenschaft are, in research pom bestow d on At sup- the G 
out tickets for their courses of lectures. They | this view, of the highest importance to the govern- | P's 4S, for the Gree rp with @ consecutive and lowin: 
are not individually in a position to be over ments standing on the principle of autocratic animat« d history of all t re great events connected to wil 
severe in their sentences, or they might next|rule. The public opinion is formed by the | with the countries bordering on the Euphrates bring’ 
session be themselves the parties living on bread | Burschenscha/t; the press has no vitality but | and Tigris—countries full of re collections of the Way 
and water. They might have no hearers and no! what it receives from this source; the education | MOSt exciting Interest to the C agp aes, the classie north 
fees. The senatus also naturally consider, that | of the people, from the child at the day-school to | scholar, and the rae sige It are deere: back to Pas 
if their university got the reputation of being the minister at the elbow of the monarch, is en- | the very earliest periods, when history fades into Noah, 
very strict and rigorous, the preference would be | tirely in the hands of men from this university- | the endetned outline oF Gracenen. And yet, under divisic 
given by students to some other university, in formation indoctrinated in early youth with one | Colonel Chesney . indefatigable edhe ae these Colon 
which the judicature was more lax; and the | code of political opinion by their professors.” | hitherto shadowy visions as wiongiae form and descen 
number of students, their own profits, and the; Mr. Laing is equally judicious in his remarks | almost the coy of history. The curious period 
character of their university would be diminished. |on military organisation :— | Armenian and Arabian MSS., from which several passag 
All this absurd arrangement of a police withina| “The Landwehr System (also Mr. Laing | of his elucidations = — eres the striking the Ba 
police, and a distinct body like a military class, | greatly condemns,) is probably a great mistake | manner in which he has collects: facts extracted Job’s r 
but without military discipline or an effective | in military as well as social policy. Three years’ | trom the = ange of authors of every description about | 
judicature to keep it in order, falls away in our continuous service in the ranks of a regiment and > esngys yer ugh yr wend ~ : early h 
common-sense arrangement by which the student | may, no doubt, be quite sufficient to form the | biblical on ’ and on several See tae bp 7) 
is subject to the same law and tribunal as other | soldier in all that regards drill, mancuvre, ap- | WCStenS. At would See lies Malace 
young men in the town; and whatever academi- | pearance, and what may be called the bodily or | — of this kind, > sey _ a ee - “ah 
cal punishment the professors may inflict, will physical attainments; but what is of more impor- | ™ agate — of this pelame; oe We ue the voy 
certainly be fined or sent to Bridewell for any | tance, the morale of the soldicr, his habits, mind, | V°'Y imperfect idea of its seeimtgens sips >a 
offence or breach of the peace, by the ordinary | character, if formed, cannot be kept up in civil stenick * the pes igen wit ; a theory Md seul 
judge, along with the journeymen tailors or shoe- life after his three years of service expire, He | Which nee ap elecs sconiy riage pods oe he wy 
makers who may have taken part in the fray. may go through ail his military exercises and | *4vocated, excepting by ee — “ arn 
“ Absurd as it may appear on a superficial duties of his new Landwehr regiment, during Hed ne <5 gps oer «> " Whateiy fee ak ant 
view, that in a population of forty millions of | the six weeks it is embodied, ss well as ever; but eon meaner ot ee or — . “ a com - 
people some ten or twelve thousand lads, scat- | the soul and spirit of military life, the tie between | Y@NCed that no barbarous nation has ever rT - ma 
tered in seventeen universities, should give un- goldier and officer, the knowledge of and confi- | civilization by its own effor eR cy “= or ull 
eusiness and arouse the watchful jealousy of the | dence in each other, the tie of comradeship be- | Provement to have a pe mera mg 8 
German sovereigns about their opinions, the tween soldier and soldier, the ties of attachment | “bile Colonel Chesney thus eek a “¢ bes aan P 
absurdity vanishes and the great importance to the corps, its character, its honour, its colours,| “A, knowledge of the anima wr pte oe aC 
of this element in the social state of Germany cannot be formed, or kept up if formed, by six | world had, as we know, been — a = a 
appears in its full magnitude, on a nearer ap-| weeks’ parade and review exercise. The regi- | 2° the ae and amongst i ae ape ve 
proach, Out of this body of ten or twelve ments of the line even, by their connexion with | hawe Gat the tenet intercourse pe stream af veal : 
thousand Burschen, living from boyhood to man- | the Landwehr as its formation school, must be | a ee rene ys a -ceedin tari de 
hood as a distinct body from the rest of their composed of a shifting soldiery, three-fourths of | KRowledge has descended throng suce hid dow 
fellow-subjects, accumulating in numbers yearly, | them either recruits in their first or second year’s | generations. ‘ The a 
and renewed every five or six years by a new service, or men about leaving the regiment for | The Chinese are doubtless here referred to, em 
swarm, must be replenished all the civil func-/ ever, and returning, at the end of theirthree years | whose advanced state of civilization 1s certainly z - 
tionaries who are to advise the sovereigns, guide | of service, to their homes and civil occupations. an argument in favour of Colonel Chesney's vhich or 
the state affairs, administer the law, conduct the | The officers in such a military body become a | theory. Again— ne, f We tals 
business of government, and educate the succeed- | distinct class, having no interest in the men of; “A very advanced state of science was ° a f 
ing generation in the schools and universities. whom they lose sight after three years’ service; | doubt the result of that knowledge which ha pre ao 
It is the great social evil in Germany, that men and their regard and partiality naturally fall on | been imparted by the Creator to Adam, who, apne 
are called from thisill-educated body—ill-educated the enlisted soldiers of their regiments, who are | will be remembered, lived dur ing thre iver “Atd 
for all practical social business—to administer always under their command. ... . {the whole antediluvian period to transmit this Pie 
laws which they never obeyed, or saw the work- “In such a military body as the Landwebr, | knowledge to his descendants. We are, there se Ops 
ing of on the various interests of society, and are | with all the people of social importance, property, | fore, warranted in believing that the progress | dean en 
called out of the narrow prejudiced circle of education, and respectability in the ranks, and the | the antediluvians must have exceeded any  estt tall the 
student life and functionary life in the universities officers, and non-commissioned officers especially, | mate founded upon the present life of _, “ the & . 
and bureauz, to legislate in the cabinets of the inferior in all those respects to the men they| With the account of tie supposed mae : “ Newehu 4 
- 


German sovereigns, on subjects and interests command, the subordination,—the prompt, will- | old world, its primeval astronomy, f asi Master: a3 
which they never, as private men, entered into | ing, blind obedience to inferior officers, which is | Kirghis Kazaks inhabiting the steppes 0 im , 
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are introduced as the representatives of a prime- | its movements regulated by the voices of the | described by the historian: ‘ When the sun was 


val people:— | officers, moved majestically down the stream. 
“(onstantly living in the open air, the Kirghis | The war horses, seen through the lattice work of 


declining near the western horizon, a small cloud 
appeared, the air suddenly became so thick that 


Kazak, under the shade of a rock, a cave, or a| the sides of the vessels, and the decks covered | they could not see, and after repeated and 


tent, watches the motion of the sun during the | with warriors, struck the Indians with astonish- 
day, and the more interesting spectacle presented | ment and admiration. In cight days the fleet 
by theheavens on a serene night. 
earliest Chaldeans and Egyptians, he has no other | owing to a narrow channel and high banks, rapid 


means of measuring time than those afforded by | and strong eddies are formed, which were at- | 


threatening peals of thunder, accompanied by 
flashes of lightning, a soldier was struck down by 


>= 


| 


Like the | reached the confluence of: the Akensines, where, | lightening with two horses, which he was leading 


from the river after they had drank.’ Again: ‘A 


| whirlwind seized on them, and, making numerous 


the sun, moon, and stars, distributing his days by , tended with some incoivenience on this occasion. | eddics, so confused the enca:apment, that many 


the heavens, as an European does by his watch. | Being unaccustomed to such difficulties, the boat- 
Having no other occupation than his pastoral | men in alarm suspended their exertions as they 
cares, he studies the celestial arch almost without | approached this narrow part of the river, and be- 
being aware that he is doing so, and soon becomes , fore they reg 
familiar with its principal phenomena, adding to | lies or long ves 
this knowledge, like his prototype of Chaldea, a | and sunk with the 














eater parts of their crew 





gt 


tents were rent to pieces, and most of the sol- 
diers thrown on their backs or faces, not being 
able to keep their feet through the violence of 


ned their courage, two of the gal- | the wind.” 
sels fell aboard of one another, | 


We reluctantly pass over the rise of Miham- 
medanism and account of Arabia in the days of 


system of astrology, in accordance with the rude | but the shorter and round vessels were more for- | her glory under the early Khaliphs, when the 
' court of Baghdad was the resort of the learned 


ta”? 


principles of which he peoples the heavens with | tunate. 
good and evil spirits, who preside over the days have a glowing account 
ofthe year, and to whose influence he supposes Rhodes by Demetrius, of which we can only give 
allliving beings to be subject. By such means | « very small portion. 
he professes to be able at pleasure to iniimidate | notwithstanding our peaceful predilections, and 





his enemies, or console and encourage his friends. 
The names in use for the constellations seem to 
denote acommon origin with those of the ancient 


we regret not being able to give the whole to 
our readers :— 
“ As an encouragement to the citizens during 


astronomers. ‘The North Pole, more particularly , the coming struggie, it ¥ decreed that those 





asa directing point, cecupies the first place in | servants who proved most faithful should obtain | celebrated ‘Omar, w! 


It rouses our enthusiasm, | 


of the siege of | and accomplished, and its refined Inxury realised 


the descriptions of the “ Arabian Nights.” The 
character of “Omar is, however, a fine picture of 
the Arab secking to carry out the religious 
cre:d of Mahammed in its purest form; we there- 





| fore give it:— 
|} “But amuch greater advance was made under 


the heavens, and is called the Iron Stake; Venus | their freedom, and that the parents and children | 


takes the name of the Shepherd, as rising when the | of those who died in the cause should be main- 
? 5 
cattle are brought home or taken out to pasture; | tained at the public expense. 
the Great Bear they compare to seven wolves fol- | other promises all were excited to the highest 
I g 
lowing 2 grey anda white gelding ; the Pleiades | pitch of enthusiasm, and the noblest spirit ani- 
to wild sheep, and when absent, supposed to be | mated the Rhodians throughout a siege which 
, > it e = 

bringing grass to the terrestrial sheep; the Milky , became most remarkable from the skill, perse 
Way is called the Road of the Birds, emigrating | verance, and valour which were displayed on 
north and south.” | both sides. ‘The effects of the darts and stones 
Passing from the allotment of the earth by | thrown from the walls were nearly counteracted 
Noah, and the directions taken by the different | by means of thetestudo; and huge double towers, 
divisions of mankind, whose characteristics | of suflicient height to be on a level with the top 
Colonel Chesney traces out in their existing | of the wall, being floated on vessels, were placed 
descendants, he carries us through all the early alongside of the fortifications. These moving 
riods of biblical history, eluc’dating obscure | castles were, however, met by others, placed by 
y> g ’ J 

passages by his researches and his knowledge of | the Rhodians at the entrance of the harbour, to 
the Kast. He identifies Ozfah with the place of | hurl stones, darts, and arrows against the enewy. 
} 5) , 5 5 

Job’s residence and trial, and places his birth | 
about 1851 B.c. Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian | approaching the walls, which were ficreely as- 
early history pass befure us, but somewhat too | saulted, and as obstinately defended, till, at the 
rapidly. The locality of Ophir is placed in | expiration of eight days, Demetrius was obliged 

- ] I ) hee 5 
Malacca, and considered as the Aurea Chersone- | to retire to the outward harbour. After repair- 
] 

sus of Josephus, while the time and distances on | ing his shattered fleet, he re-entered the port, 
the voyage thither are carefully calculated. In | and made a still more formidable and continuous 
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connection with Semiramis, some curious remains 
of sculptured female heads, discovered by Mr. 
Masson, on the scarped rock at Bésuttin (the 
Mount Bagistam of Diodorus Siculus), are de- 
serving of notice and of furtherexamination. The 
sites of the various places mentioned by the _his- 
torian of Cyrus and the ten thousand Greeks, are 
carefully identified. The length of the parasang 
isalso satisfactorily determined for the first time, 
since, previously to the expedition, no means of 
uriving at a correct estimate in this respect ex- 
isted. Colonel Chesney has also raised 2 question 


Vith these and | 


his successor, Abii Hassah Ibn el Khatib, the 
ose fiscal arrangements in- 
cluded every department of state. This prince 
was eminently qualitied to become the leader of 
a brave and enthusiastic people. He was con- 
tent with such humble food as barley-bread, 
dates, and water, ILis couch was a simple mat, 
and the porch of a building, the foliage of a tree, 


| or even the canopy of heaven, served him as a 


Che vessels of Demetrius succeeded, however, in | 


attack, which had almost carried the town, when | 
| the desperate efforts of the Rhotians were once | 


| more successful, and many of the besieging ves- 
| sels being destroyed by fire and other means, 
| the rest again retreated to the outer port,” 

In following the Roman and Parthian wars, we 


meet with an account of the storm encountered | 


| by Julian on the Euphrates, which is almost a | 
description of the fearful hurricane, which, at pro- | 


bably the very same place, had so nearly proved 


| fatal to the expedition. On the 21st May at 
Is-geria, a sudden and terrific squall struck the 


respecting the sites of Littace and Opis. He sup- 
poses that the Greeks in rounding the great lake 
of’Akar-Kif, touched the Median Wa'l and re- 

tarned eastward to Littace, which is consequently | 
laid down in quite anew position in Map No. 7. 
The question is one of sufficient interest to de- 


| * Tigris ” steamer with such violence against the 


wind, suddenly veering round, she was blown 
| rapidly along the bank, and, after a struggle of 
| only eight minutes, went down. All her crew 
| and officers were on deck at this awful moment, 


serve investigation. We can only allow ourselves | and the greatest calmness and courage displayed | 


one short extract from Alexander's campaigns, | through a darkness, worse than that of night; it 
which are followed throughout with much spirit. | is almost miraculous that Colonel Chesney, with 
We take the descent of the Hydaspes and | some of his officers and men, reached the bank in 
Akensines, where two thousand boats had been safety; they had, however, to deplore the loss of 
prepared by Alexander’s army, on his return | fifteen of their brave men and of five natives. 
from the Hyphasis. These storms, however, are of such rare occur- 

“Atday-break sacrifice was performed, and j}rence on this river, that, in Colonel Chesney’s 
he troops intended to be conveyed by the river | own words, 


| bank, that she recoiled about eight yards, and the | 


canopy; and that emanation from heaven, justice 
to all mankind, was at all times his guiding prin- 
ciple. Such was the leader of a race of people, 
whose ordinary habits and mode of life fitted 
them to follow a daring chief.” 

We are tempted to give also a well-drawn 
comparison betwecen the great Mongolian and 
Macedonian conquerors, ‘Taimdr (or ‘umer- 
lane) and Alexan‘er:— 

“The Sovereign of the Tartars and Mongols 
has, with much reason, been compared with the 
great warrior of Macedon, who, almost eighteen 
centuries before, traversed the steppes of Tartary 
and the plains of India. But if the rise of 
Taimur, and his subsequent success. appear more 
surprising than the brilliant career of a cons 
queror, who had the inhoritance of a kingdom as 
the basis of his great uchievements, it must be 
remembered, on the other hand, that Alexander 
lad to contend with well-organised and mighty 
empires, whilst the Asiatic leader was almost 
always engaged with undisciplined hordes, go- 
verned by chiefs who were, in most instances, 
hostile to one another. 

“ Great atrocities marked the career of Taimur, 
while such deviations from laws of humanity 
were the exceptions in Alexander’s course. In 
many particulars, however, the conquerors were 
alike, An organised plan waa pursued by each, 
and the territories subjected differed but little 
in extent. Both protected and encouraged the 
arts and sciences, aud were remarkable for the 
judicious organisation of their territories. The 
extension of Eastern commerce shows the en- 









| larged mind of the European conqueror, whilst 


the Tufukat, or Code of Laws, distinguish the 


| later monarch of the Eastern world.” 


The eastern origin of the knowledge of the 

. . 4 . a] ‘ 
Grecian sages is entered into by Colonel Chesney 
at some length. This is no longer a disputed 
question, any more than the purely Arabic origin 
of Spanish literature, whichis also treated of. But 
we have seldom met with anything more interest- 


we may say “it had no more to do | ing or better put together than these two chapters, 


ving embarked, libations were offered to this | with the navigation of the Euphrates in other re- | which, if any doubt still exist on the subject, 
ream, aiso to the Akensines which it receives, | spects, than the loss of a packet in the Irish | will clearly decide the question in favour of the 


the 


fleet moved at the sound of the trumpet. 
hus was admiral, Onescritus the pilot or 
master; and the whole forest of vessels, having 


an end to the intercourse between England and 
Ireland.” 





to the trunk of the whole, the Indus, when | Channel, which might retard, but could not put | East, to which Cvlonel Chesney is evidently 


anxious to do full justice. A chapter on anc ent 
and modern commerce follows, and here, and in 


“The storm ofthe 7th April, A.D. 363, is thus | the Appendix, we have the really practically im- 
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portant part of this work. The official returns | 
of the trade between the three Indian Presi- 
dencies, and the Arabian and Persian gulfs, are 
given for the years 1831, 1832, and 1836, 1837; 
showing that a considerable native trade a'ready 
exists, while that of Mesopotamia is also care- 
fully detailed, and the articles in demand speci- 
fied. The merchant will here find ample infor- 
mation respecting an opening for commerce, 
which seems to offer a favourable investment for 
capital so much required at this moment. Col. 
Chesney says:— 

“The extension of our commerce was one 
great object of the Euphrates Expedition; and 
the merchandise which had been carried out for 
this purpose, some portion of which still remained 
after the loss of the ‘ Tigris’ steamer, was sought 
by the Arabs with such avidity as to show most 
clearly that a prosperous commerce might be 
easily established on the river Euphrates.” 

The imports to the Persian gulf are at present 
carried up to Baghdad by native boats, from forty 
to sevemty tons each, which sail or track against 
the stream in about a month’s time. Consider- 
able trade is already carried on under these dis- 
advantageous circumstances. There can be little 
doubt of its extension with the advantages of 
steam communication. ‘The perfect navigability 
of the Euphrates at all seasons by sma!l steam 
vessels is clearly shown by the reports of the 
officers of the Expedition, and we find calcula- 
tions of expense ready to our hand in the Appen- 
dix to this work. Four suitable steamers and 
four tug cargo boats could, we are told, be placed 
on the river for the trifling expense of about 
17,0001. Had no result but this arisen from 
the Euphrates Expedition, the country would 
have been more than repaid all that was ex- 
pended on that enterprise. But we have also 
derived valuable geographical and scientific 
knowledge from the researches of Colonel Ches- 
ney and his officers, independently of the admira- 
ble maps of the river. The lovers of art and of 
antiquarian research will be delighted with the, 
two chapters on the sculpture of ’Iran and the 
Hydraulic works of the East. The tombs and | 
fire-temples described in the former of these are, | 
as far as we know, now given to the public for 
the first time. We conclude with Colonel Ches- 
ney’s account of the fertility and capabilities of 
Mesopotamia, and with our earnest hope that he 
will not long delay giving us the concluding 
volumes of his truly valuable work :— 

“Though the subject has only been considered 
relatively to the people in their present state, it’ 
should not be forgotten that Mesopotamia has as 
many or perhaps more advantages than any other 
country in the world, Although greatly changed 
by the neglect of man, those portions which are | 
still cultivated, as the country about Hillah, show | 
that the region has all the fertility described by | 


Herodotus, who consideredits productionsasequal ; THE realities of La Vendée surpassed any ro- | 


A 


veh, Babylon, Media, Persia, and Egypt,* in M. | 7h Unity of the Human Races proved to be the 


Botta, of whom Mr. Layard assigns “ the honour 
of having found the first Assyrian monument.” 
The Letters now before us were “ originally pub- 
lished by M. Jules Mohl in Le Journal Asiatique 
(a Paris periodical, exclusively devoted to Eastern 
literature) during the years 1843-44. It is a 
source of much regret that the whole of these 
most interesting discoveries have not been issued 
in a form more accessible to the general reader. 
Few persons possess sufficient means to purchase 
the magnificent work, now in progress, by MM. 
Botta and Flandin—* Monument de Ninive”—to 
be completed in 90 parts, at 20 francs each.” 

To a certain extent this volume will supply the 
desideratum, and, with the new lights thrown 
upon most of the objects figured from M. Botta, 
we are enabled to arrive at far more important 
conclusions than when these discoveries were in 
their infancy. Half a dozen years have made 
great progress in Assyrian lore, and half a dozen 
more, we trust, will find us, with surety, decipher- 
ing characters that have been buried and lost for 
three or four thousand years, Again we have to 
thank the author and translator for this contri- 
bution tuwards so interesting an end. The plates 
of ancient sculpture and inscriptions are nume- 
rous; and we look for the continuance of the reve- 
lations of MM. Botta and Flandin with much 
pleasure. 


A Practical Treatise on Diseases Affecting the 
Shin. By the late Dr. A. Todd Thomson. 
Completed and Edited by Dr. E. A. Parkes. 
8vo. Longmans, 

For thirty years our late able friend was engaged 
in investigating diseases of the skin, and above 
800 pages of this volume were printed before his 
death. In completing the work, Dr. Parkes has 
shown himself worthy to be his fellow labourer, 
and we have no hesitation in stating that this is 
the most valuable and comprehensive view of the 
subject, in all its branches, that has ever issued 
from the press in England or on the Continent. 


Memoir of Select Speeches of the late Peter 
Burrowes, Esq., K.C. Edited by W. Burrowes, 
Esq. 8vo. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 

Dory and friendship have contributed this bio- 

graphy to correct mis-statements alleged to have 

occurred in a memoir in the Dublin University 

Magazine. At the Bar and in the Irish Parlia- 

ment Mr. Burrowes played a distinguished part, 

and there is much eloquence in many passages 
quoted from his speeches; but we hardly think 
that trials of the last century, or debates before 
the Union, can furnish enough to,interest English 
readers at this time of day. The volume is for 
Treland and Irish public men. 


La Vendée: an Historical Romance. By A. 
Trollope, Esq. 3 vols. Colburn. 


to one-third of those furnished by all Asia. Being mance that ever was invented, and, since the 


equal to, and in many respects superior to, Egypt, 
with respect to its position and capabilities, the 


Siege of Troy, a subject of greater incident and 
interest could not bechosen. But the “ Memoirs 


time need not be far distant when the date groves of Madame de Larochejaquelin” certainly stand 


of the Euphrates may be interpersed with flourish- 
ing towns, surrounded with fields of the finest 
wheat, and the most productive plantations of the 
indigo, cotton, and sugar cane.” 








SUMMARY. 


M. Botta’s Letters on the Discoveries at Nineveh. 
Translated from the French, by C. T. First 
Series. 8vo. Longmans. 


‘Wuitst so many valuable works are emanating 
from English sources, and claiming so large a 
share of the attention of the Literary Gazette, it 
is satisfactory to find an efficient ally in aid of 
the perfect understanding at which we all aim in 
respect to the ancient records of Assyria, Nine- 


| in the way of our author, and can never be for- 
‘gotten. Still he has produced a very spirited 
| narrative, in which the sadand sanguinary strug- 
gles of this civil war are described with much 
effect, and those who have not read the French 
Memoirs will the more enjoy Mr. Trollope’s ani- 
mated version, 
The Amyott’s Home. Groombridge and Son. 

A pretty story for children; inculcating kind- 
ness towards the poorer classes. 





* There isa noble phalanx which has suceeded the earlier 
toils of Ricb, Ker, Porter, Young, Hamilton, and others. 
To Grotefend, Moh}, Von Hammer, Bunsen, Lepsius, Botta, 
and we add Chesney, Garduer, Lane, Layard, Rawlinson, 
Hinckes, Bruce, Osborne, and other earnest and scholarly 
explorers of these antiquities, revealing to us the histories 
of the primal nations of the Earth,—Ed. ZL, G, 





| 





Doctrine of Scripture, Reason, and Science. 

By the Rev. T. Smyth, D.D. New York 

Putnam. 
“UNLEss,” says Dr. Smyth, and this is his text 
‘fall men are descended from Adam, by ordi. 
nary generation, they cannot, according to the 
Bible, have any part or lot in the great salvation,” 
Hereupon he joins issue, and contends for the 
Mosaic account of the Creation, and argues for 
its perfect consistency with all the deductions of 
Science. He stands up stoutly for Unity versus 
Diversity of Races; and how ill they use the 
Black varicties where this doctrine is main. 
tained, does not come within the purview of the 
reverend writer to condemn, Assuredly, if they 
are men and brethren in Carolina and the 
southern American States, they have little for 
which to thank their common father, Adam, 
There is, farther, areply to Agassiz and those 
who hold by the law of diversity, and that man 
owes his differences to the common zoological 
principles which govern animal life. Non nos. 
trum. We have only to say that the arguments 
are ably put, and may be well read atter 
Prichard and other eminent inquirers. 


Euclid's Elements. By R. Potts, M.A, 
Parker. 
WE have simply to notice this as a Cambridge 
University Press cheaply-printed new and en- 
larged edition of this very useful school book. 


The Dwellings of the Labouring Classes : an Essay. 
By H. Roberts. Seeleys; Nisbet and Cu,; J. 
W. Parker. 

Tus able Essay was read at the Institute of 
British Architects, and is published at the re- 
quest and for the benefit of the Society for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Labouring Classes. 
The present movement in this direction is most 
praiseworthy and desirable. ‘I'he comforts of the 
labouring classes have been too long neglected, 
and cannot be attended to too soon. — Every plan 
to ameliorate their condition deserves carnest at- 
tention and support, aud we cannot but thiuk 
the suggestions of Mr. Roberts eminently calcu: 
lated to be useful. 


Memoirs of Eminent Etonians, with Notices of the 
Early History of Eton College, By i. & 
Creasy, M.A. Bentley. 

Eron has turned out many eminent men, and, 

since its foundation in the loth century, has sup- 

plied materials which might well have been 
wrought into a narrative of fifty good volumes. 

Mr. Creasy has, however, compressed his re- 

search and intelligence into one of goodly form. 


| It follows, of course, that his biographical memoirs 





are merely sketches; but it is only just to them 
to say that they go far beyond the task of compi- 
lation, and produce many facts and circum. 
stances which have hitherto been hidden from 
publie notice. His bovk is accordingly not only 
one which must be very acceptable to all 
Etonians, but possess considerable interest for 
others educated at public schools, and to the 
literary world at large. 


A Vision of Great Men, with other Poems, §c. By 
Caroline de Crespigny. Newby; and Groos, 
Heidelberg. 

Tue chief merit of this little poetic volume isnot 

in its vision of the great men of other ages, but in 

the glimpses it gives us of German poetesses, 
some of whose names were never heard in 

England, and specimen translations from their 

productions. 


Ellie Forestere: a Novel. By John Brent. 
3 vols. Newby. 


Is a production of the ordinary class, and not 
above the ordinary level. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 5th.—Sir C. Lyell, President, in the chair. 
Read:—1, “On Fossil Lepadide,” by Mr. C. Dar- 
win. After noticing the confusion that exists in the 
nomenclature of the comparatively few species of 
cirr-hipeds hitherto found in a fossil state, arising 
both from the easy separation of the several dissi- 
milar valyes soon after the death of the animal, 
and from the imperfect characters affurded by the 
yalves themselves, which are, as it were, but parts 
of the crustacean carapace, neither accompanied 
with, nor distinctly impressed by, any of the soft 
parts of the animal, the author pointed out such 
particular valves as were sufficiently distinct and 
had sufficiently constant characters to be consi- 
dered as characteristic of genera—as, for instance, 
the keel, or dorsal, valve in Scalpellum, and the 
seutal, or inferior lateral, in Pollicipes. The pe- 
dunculated cirrhipeds (Lepadid«) were stated to 
have made their first appearance in the lower 
oolite, and to have reached their culminant point 
in the eretaceous epoch. ‘The absence of sessile 
cirrhipeds in the earlier and secondary forma- 
tions, and their occurrence fur the first time in 
the eocene deposits, were then noticed, the author 


dwelling on the characters of the genus Verruca, | 


and pointing out that, as the type of a group in- 
termediate between, and of equal value with, the 


sessile and the pedunculate cirrhipeds, it offered | 


no real exception to the rule that sessile cirrhi- 
peds do not oceur in the secondary formations; 


but that, on the contrary, it harmonises with the | 
’ Jy 


law of relation between serial aflinities of anima!s 
and their first appearance on this earth. The 
author coneluded with a few observations cn the 
comparative ranges of recent and fossil cirrhipeds, 


and on the close affinities between the extinct and ! 


the living forms. 2. “On the Tertiary Strata 
and their Dislocations in the neighbourhood of 
Blackheath,” by the Rev. H. M. de a Condamine. 
The author stated that the cuttings made on the 
lines of the North Kent and the Brighton Rail- 
ways had not only yielded good sections of the 
plastic clay series, but had disclosed an important 


dislocation of the strata at Deptford, and that the | 
escarpment of the chalkand superincumbent strata | 


along the south side of the ‘hames, as far as 
Erith, appears to have resulted from the continu- 
ation of this line of fault; the same circumstance 


also accounting for the existence of the London | 


clay in the Greenwich marshes at an unexpectedly 
low level. A minute description of the plastic 


clay beds occurring in the environs of Blackheath | 


having been given, the author proceeded .to detail 
the faults found in the chalk and superimposed 
beds. These occur in lines running N.E. and 
5.W.. and crossing the North Kent Railway near 
Deptford at right angles. Another fault occurs 
at Lee, south of Blackheath, having a similar di- 
rection to the former, and evidence of the exist- 
ence of other faults occurs near Eltham, Chisel- 
hurst, and Bromley. The disturbance of the strata 
at Deptford produced six faults, the displacement 
in the chief fault amounting to 120 feet. ‘The 
date of these dislocations the author considered 


to have been posterior to that of the partial denu- | 
dation of the London clay. The author con- | 


cluded with some remarks on the drift and recon- 
structed beds cut through by the Lee stream, and 
on the evidence of glacial action in the disturbed 
strataon the middle of Blackheath and in the 


hollow of Tranquil Vale. 3. “On the Diluvia | 


and Valleys in the neighbourhood of Bath,” by 
Mr.C.H. Weston. Tis hat 2 
considerable patch of diluvium on Kingsdown, 
near Bath, consisted exclusively of chalk-flint 
gravel, and that its source appears to have been 
the chalk hills near Devizes, the period of its 
transportation being prior to the excavation of 
the new existing valleys, probably during the 
eocene period. He had also noticed the evidence 


of the former existence of a similar drift on Far- 





The author remarked that a | 








leigh Down, near Bath, and considered it proba- 
ble that aqueous action had removed the greatest 
part of the chalk-flint drift, which more anciently 
may have extended even to the very base of the 
Wiltshire chalk range. With regard to the dilu- 
vium occupying the valley of the Avon, on th« 
other hand, it was stated that it consisted of the 
débris of almost every formation, from the green- 
sand to the carboniferous limestone, together 
with a few chalk-flints; that it was probably de- 
rived from the rocks lying north and south of 
Frome, and was deposited in the pliocene period 
contemporaneously with the excavation of the 
existing valleys. 
CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

April 15th.—The President in the chair. Read :— 
Ist. “On the Preparation of certain Chlorates, parti- 
cularly of Chlorate of Potash,’ by Prof. Calvert. The 
method for the preparation of chlorate of potash 
consists in leading a current of chlorine into a solu- 
tion of caustic potash, mixed with quick-lime. The 
maximum amount of the chlorate was obtained, 
when to 1,000 fluid grains of a solution of caustic 
potash, of a specific gravity of 1.110, containing 
162.33 grains of anhydrous potash, 358 grains of 
quick-lime were added, and the whole slightly 
heated. When the potash was taken, either of 
greater or less density than the above, the amount 
of chlorate was diminished. In this process 100 
parts of anhydrous potash give 260 parts of 
chlorate ; in the ordinary process only 43. 

2nd. “ On Propylene,” a new hydrocarbon of the 
series Cn Hu, by Captain John Reynolds. The ex- 
periments of the author were made with the view 
of ascertaining the nature of the gases formed by 
passing amyl-alcohol through a red-hot tube. Ata 
moderate red heat in this experiment, gaseous pro 
ducts are obtained, which preliminary experiments 
proved to be a mixture of gases in variable propor- 
| tion, which could give no satisfactory results to 
| eudiometrical analysis. By treating bottles of the 
gas with bromine, a heavy liquid was obtained, 
which, after purification, exhibited a boiling point 
of 143° and aspecitic gravity of 1:7.. The empirical 
formula of this body is C, H, Br. From the 
density of the vapour, however, the author con- 
| cludes that the formula of this body is C, H, 
| Br. The density found by experiment being 
| 7.3098 that calculated 7.0003. Te calls this body 
| hydrobromate of bromide of propionyl, C, IT, Br, 
| HBr. By the action of an alcoholic solution of po- 
tash upon the oil, the substance C, H,, Bris probably 
formed. ‘The chlorine compound C, Hg Cl, was also 
produced ; it isa liquid boiling between 100° and 


| that the gas which combines with the bromine and 
| chlorine is the hydrocarbon C, H,, propylene. 
3rd. “ Note upon the action of Heat upon Valerie 
Acid, with some remarks upon the formule of the 
Alcohol Radicals,’ by Dr. A. W. Hofinann. By the 
reaction with bromine given by Captain Reynolds, 
Dr. Hofmann was enabled to detect propylene in 


the products of the decomposition of Valeric acid | 
distilled through a red-hot tube ; of this hydrocar- | 


bon, the great bulk of that which is produced appears 
to consist. The experiment was made for the pur- 
| pose of deciding whether the homologue of marsh- 
gas, the formation of which was expected in this 
reaction, is identical with the substance called ethy], 
as assumed by Laurent and Gerhardt 
C4 Ma, 0,—200,—C, H,, =2C, E,3 

If the body thus procured were truly identical. with 


should be doubled. In support of this higher for- 
mula, the author brings forward various arguments. 
1. That the so called radicals have not the chemi- 


| cal properties which it would be reasonable to at- | 


tribute to these bodies. 2. That the equivalents 
| of these radicals is supposed to be represented by 
| two vols. of vapour, which is contrary to all ana- 
jlogy. 3. That the boiling points of the radical 





103°. From these experiments it may be concluded | 


hydrocarbons present anomalies irreconcilable with 
our present knowledge, assuming them to have the 
formule given, but, that doubling their formule 
these anomalies vanish. 4. That even the mode 
of the production of these substances is not pre- 
cisely analogous to that of the production of hydro- 
gen from hydriodic acid, and that the circumstances 
of their forination can very well be explained on the 
other hypothesis. The author concludes by stating 
that even if these substances be proved to be no 
radicals, but members of the marsh-gas series, the 
greatest interest must attach to them from the high 
probability of being able to reproduce from these 
bodies the members of the series of alcohols. 

May 6th.— The President in the chair. Read: — 
“On the compound of Nitrogen and Boron,” by 
Prof. Wohler. The author procures a combination 
of nitrogen and boron (having the appearance and 
properties of the substance discovered by Balmain, 
to which he gave the name of Githogen) by heat- 
ing to redness one part of anhydrous borax with 
two parts of dried sal-ammoniac in a platinum 
crucible. The compound is a light white powder, 
which, in a current of steam, is converted, at a 
low red heat, into boracie acid and ammonia. 
Heated with anhydrous carbonete of potash, 
borate and cyanate of potash are formed: BN+2 
(KO CO,)=KO,BO,+KO, C, NO. In the ana- 
lysis of the substance, the nitrogen was determined 
as ammonia, by heating with soda-lime, and the 
boron by oxydation with a weighed quantity of 
nitrate of lead. ‘The excess of weight (after 
ignition) above that of the oxide of lead formed 
is boron. The numbers of the analysis agreed 
with the formula BO,+14 BN. The author con- 
cludes the boracic acid to be an accidental 
admixture. 

May 20th—Mr. Robert Porrett, in the chair. 
Read: 1. “On Chlorophosphuret of Nitrogen, and 
its products of decomposition,” by J. Il. Gladstone, 
Ph.D. ‘The author’s method of preparing chloro- 
phosphuret of nitrogen consists in heating, in a 
florence flask, one part of pentachloride of phos- 
| phorus, and two parts of well dried chloride of 

ammonium. The products of the action are oxy+ 
| chloride of phosphorus P Cl, O, (due to the ac- 
cidental presence of moisture), hydrochloric acid, 
and the chlorophosphuret, the bulk of which re- 
mains in the flask. It may be purified either by 
dissolving it in ether or by boiling it in water, which 
does not dissolve it. The puritied substance is 
slid and crystalline, melts at 110°C, and boils at 
240°C. The analysis of the author confirms the for- 
mula of Liebig and Wohler, P, No Cl;. When 
dissolved in an alcoholic solution of potassa or am- 
monia, the chlorophosphuret is decomposed, and 
the solution, after evaporation to dryness and re-so- 
| lution in water, contains an acid, which the author 
} calls azophosphoric acid. The principal charac- 
| teristic of the acid is that, boiled even with an acid 
solution of a salt of sesqui-oxide of iron a white 
| precipitate is formed. Tor this precipitate dried at 
| a temperature not lower than 100°C, the analysis 
led to the formula Fe, Og, P, NO,,4 HO; dried 
at 70° C the salt contains 5 atoms of water. The 
salts of copper, silver, baryta, are all terbasic. The 
acid itself, a semi-fluid crystalline substance, was 
| obtained by decomposing the silver-salt by hydro- 
chloric acid. 2. “ On the Action of Chloride of 
Cyanogen on Toluidine,” by W. Wilson. Toluo lwas 
prepared by the author from coal-tar naptha, and 
converted into nitrotoluol in the usual manner. The 
j conversion into toluidine was effected by distilla- 


ethyl, it would prove that the formula of the latter | tion with hydro-sulphate of sulphide of potassium 


| (instead of the sulphide of ammonium), in which way 
| the change is effected in half the usual time. By 
| the action of chloride of cyanogen on the toluidine, 
| the hydrochlorate of anew base is formed, which 


the author calls metatoluidine. Its constitution 


was determined by the analysis of the base itself 
and of the platinum-salt, which gave for it the for- 
mula C,, H,, Ns = 2 equivalents of toluidine+1 
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equivalent of chloride of cyanogen. 3. “On the 
Identity of Bisulphamylic and Hyposulphamylic 
Acids,” by Joseph Danson. The hyposulphamylic 
acid was prepared by the action of nitric acid on the 
bisulphide of amyl ; nitrogen, and the oxides of ni- 
trogen, are evolved during the action. After purifi- 
cation a colourless oily fluid was obtained, which is | 
the pure hyposulphamylic acid. The author analysed | 
the baryta-salt to which his analyses give the for- 
mula Ba O, C,,H,,8,0,, and hence he concludes 
that this acid is identical with that procured by the 
action of nitric acid upon the sulphocyanide of 
amyl; to which the analyses of Gerathwohl give 
one more equivalent of hydrogen, 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

March'\ 2th.—Read: “ On Tubular Girder Bridges,’ 
by Mr. William Fairbairn. The chief points taken 
into consideration were :—First, the application of 
a given formula, for computing their strength ; 
second, the excess of strength that should be given, 
over the greatest load that could be brought upon 
the bridge ; and, third, the effects of impact, with 
the best inode of testing the strength, and proving 
the security of the bridge. 

March 19th.—The discussion on the :hove paper 
renewed, and continued through the evening, was 
thus summed up :—with one exception, all those 
who had spoken agreed that the formula given in | 
the paper was empirical and not trustworthy; that | 
the effects of percussion and increased velocity 
were practically only shadowy visions; and, | 
as it was admitted, that in the calculations of | 
the Government Inspector, the effect of continuity | 
was neglected, and, as it had been proved, | 
that the strain was less on the bridge than that | 
assigned as requisite for the public safety, and that | 
it was, in fact, amply strong, it was evident that | 
the public had been wrongfully deprived of the use of 
this bridge, and the Company had been prohibited 
from gaining the just return for the capital invested, 
in consequence of an incomplete investigation, and | 
the assumption of untenable formulz. | 

arct26 th.—Read: 1. “A description of the Chap- | 
ple Viaduct, upon the Colchester and Stour Valley | 
Extension of the Eastern Counties Railway,” by Mr. | 
P. Bruff. This viaduct was thrown across the valley 
of the Colne, at Chapple ; it consisted of 32 semi- 
circular arches, each of the span of 30 feet, the 
total length being 1,136 feet, and the extreme 
height from the foundations to the rail level being 
80 feet.—2nd. “On the Manufacture of Malleable 
Iron, with the results of Experiments on the 
Strength of Railway Axles,” by Mr. G. B. Thorney- 
croft. The author states, that the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of malleable iron are not attributable 
to the ore from which it was produced, but to 
the different nature of the processes used in its 
conversion, as he had, at his works near Wolver- 
hampton, made bars of the finest crystalline and 
of the strongest fibrous texture from the same 
Yorkshire pig-iron. And after giving the results of 
a careful investigation of the comparative use of 
hot and cold blast pig iron, in the manufacture of 
bars, he drew attention to the best shape for rail- 
way axles, so as to combine the greatest strength 
with the least material, illustrating his views by 
the details ofa series of experiments made for deter- 
mining the question. It would appear, that railway 
axles should be made parallel, from journal to jour- 
nal, without any shoulder, and with just sufficient 
strength to prevent any vibration in rotating. The 
experiments showed, that an axle without a shoul- 
der was better able to resist impact, than one with 
a shoulder, in the ratio of 155 to 55, and by leaving 
the axle parallel, its strength compared with the 
same sized axle reduced in the middle was as 5 
to 1}. 

April 2nd.—In the renewed discussion on ‘ Mal- 
leable Iron and Railway Axles,” it appeared to be 
admitted, that the shoulder on axles was only useful 


_ gested to ascertain whether a pressure on the peri- 


| tion of a Li't Bridge, erected over the Grand Surrey 


|not square to, the main body ;—that between the 
| journals the axle should be parallel, for if reduced 
|in the centre it was sure to bend, and eventually to 
| break. Since the last meeting, Mr. Thorneycroft 
| had made many other experiments, which proved 
his former opinion, relative to the progressive 
changes in iron, from compression, which alone 
caused the destruction of the fibre, and, in fact, 
that jarring would not do it. Experiments were sug- 


phery of a wheel, fixed on an axle and kept rotating, 
would produce the same results, which were ad- 
mitted to exist in practice. Read:—A “ Descrip- 


Canal, on the line of the Thames Junction Branch 
of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way,” by Mr. R. J. Hood. This “ Lift Bridge” 





was stated to have proved very successful, and in 
situations where only a given headway was required | 
for a limited span, this kind of construction was | 
recommended. } 

April 9th.—Read : “On the Construction of Locks | 
and Keys,” by Mr. J. Chubb. The most ancient Jock, | 
of whose form and construction there was any cer- | 
tain knowledge, was the Egyptian, which had been | 
in use for upwards of four thousand years. The | 
construction of this lock was minutely described. | 
The essential principle of which was, that of move- | 
able pins, or studs dropping into, and securing the | 
bolt, all of which must be raised to the proper | 
height, by corresponding pins in the end of the key, | 
before the bolt could be unfastened. This lock was | 
the foundation upon which most of the ingenious in- | 
ventions of late years had been based, differing | 
only inthe forms of the moveable obstructions to | 
the bolt,—some of which acted vertically, others 
horizontally, some with a rotatory motion, and many 
others in an endless variety of ways; but of all 
these it was thought sufficient to describe only those 
best known and appreciated, namely, Barron’s, 
Bramah’s, and Chubb’s. In Chubb’s lock, first 
there were six separate and distinct tumblers, placed 
over each other, and capable of being elevated to 
different heights, but all moving on the centre pin; 
also, a “detector,” by which any attempt to pick, 
or open the lock with a false key, was immediately 
notified on the next application of its own key. 
Calculations were gone into to show the number 
of different combinations which might be made in 
this lock, and it appeared that with an average 
sized key, having six steps, each capable of being 
reduced in height twenty times, the number of 
changes would be 86,400; that if the seventh step, 
which threw the bolt, was taken into account, the 
reduction of it only ten times would increase the 
number to 864,000. Further, that as the drill pins 
of the locks, and the pipes of the keys, might be 
made of three different sizes, the total number of 
changes would be 2,592,000. In keys of the smallest 
size, the total number would be 648,000, whilst in 
those of the largest size it would be increased to 
7,776,000 changes. In conclusion,.it was stated, that 
the manufacture of locks and keys was principally 
carried on at Wolverhampton and the adjacent 
towns, Birmingham, and London, and that the fun- 
damental principle upon which all locks should be 
made, were perfect security—strength so as to resist 
attempts to force them, or of opening by picklocks, 
and false keys,—simplicity in the arrangement, so 
that any stranger, having the proper key, might be 
able to open the lock,—and durability. 

April 16th.—The discussion upon Mr. Chubbs’ 
paper, “On Locks and Keys,” was renewed, and 
extended to such a length as to preclude the read- 
ing of any paper. 

April 23rd.—Read:—* A Description of the In- 
sistent Pontoon Bridge, at the Dublin Terminus of 
the Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland,” 
by Mr. R. Mallet. The peculiarities of the situa- 
tion, the requirements of the traffic and of the 
Act, and the ingenious provisions designed and 


| 








a a gauge, and that it should be curved from, and 


adopted to meet them, were described, The de- 





tails of the construction of the pontoon, of the 
syphon, and all other parts of the work, were 
minutely given; also the total cost of the strue- 
ture, which, exclusive of the masonry, was 1,1251, 
that of the masonry being about 150/.; and it was 
stated to have continued in use, with perfect sa. 
tisfaction, since its completion in February, 1847, 
This form of construction was considered to be 
applicable in situations where a comparatively 
narrow water channel had to be crossed by a very 
wide roadway; but as the particular circumstances 
of other localities might differ from the onein ques. 
tion, the author suggested various alterations in 
the details, so as to meet these exigencies. 2nd: 
—‘ A Description of a Wrought iron Lattice 
Bridge, constructed over the line of the Rugby 
and Leamington Railway,” by Mr. W. ‘I. Doyne, 
This bridge, which was 150 feet span, carried a 
public road over the Honingham cutting. The 
total cost was about 3,500/. During the progress 
of the works, the author made some experiments 
upon the strength of rivets of different sizes, from 
which jt appeared that the average breaking 
weight, per square inch of sectional area, was 
35°10 tons for a chain joint, and 18°82 tons fora 
lap joint. 

April 30th.—Read : “ On the Absorbent Power 
of Chalk, and its Water Contents, under different 
geological cenditions,” by Professor Ansted. After 
explaining the nature and extent of the chalk rock 


| of England, both geologically and topographically, 


and briefly describing its chief physical peculiari- 
ties, the author proceeded to detail the results of 
some experiments made for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the positive and relative absorbent powers of 
different kinds of chalk, when exposed to moisture 
under various circumstances. The specimens ex- 
perimented on were small cubes, each weighing 
from three to four ounces, taken from different dis- 
tricts, and geological positions, in the upper, mid- 
dle, and lower beds of the chalk. It was stated, 
that the upper chalk might generally be regarded as 
the conducting, and the lower chalk as the con- 
taining part of the formation, so far as water was 
concerned ; and that chalk must be regarded asa 
rock, which everywhere admitted the percolation of 
water, receiving into itself, and conveying to its 
lower beds the water that fell on, or was brought 
to, its surface. This readily explained the uniformly 
dry appearance it presented, and the absence of any 
streams arising from mere surface drainage, where 
extensive exposure of the rock itself occurred. It 
also appeared that particular bands of rock con- 
tained;much more water than others, some, indeed, 
being apparently, though not really, dry, when below 
the surface of permanent wetness; while others 
gave off water readily, and to a large extent. As to 
the probable effect of rain-fall upon the surface of 
the exposed chalk, it was estimated that at least 18 
inches descended annually to what was called the 
surface of permanent wetness, maintaining @ general 
and rude parallelism with the surface of the groun@; 
but when the chalk rock was permanently covered 
with impermeable soils, as in the London basin, the 
position of the surface of permanent wetness ew 
liable to extreme variation, and to be most seriously 
affected, as lateral percolation was then the only 
source of wetness. On the other hand hve 
thought, that a large portion of chalk rock — 
in a state of uniform and permanent wetness, a 
that wherever the gault extended, underlying 
chalk and keeping up the water, there must be, a 
and below a certain depth from the surface, 4 S"P- 
ply of water to the extent of 180 millions of _— 
for each square mile one yard in thickness 
that the surface of permanent wetness, depen hi 
chiefly on the present rain-fall, was so far above this 
lower surfaceof saturation, as to ensure a one 
least equal to one-half of the rain falling o” 
immediately surrounding district. tae of 
May 7th. — Read: “On the Ap lication 

Water-Pressure, as a Motive Power, for Wor 
Cranes and other kinds of Machinery,” by 
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W. G. Armstrong. The object of the paper was | use was 7 tons, and 110 compositors and 25 preSS- 


to direct attention to the advantages of a more 
extended application of hydraulic pressure, as a 
motive power, and to point: out the means of at- 
taining this desirable end; illustrating the argu- 
ments by descriptions and drawings of the engines 
on this principle, already erected, since the year 
1845, when the author first designed a crane, to 
be worked by the pressure of water from the 
street water pipes at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The 
drawings gave representations of an hydraulic 
crane for shipping coals at Glasgow; hydraulic 
platform cranes at the railway station Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; hydraulic hoisting machines at the 
warehouses of the Albert Docks, Liverpool; a 
water-pressure Engine for a crushing mill at 


| 
| 
} 
| 
! 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


men were constantly employed. The whole of 
the printing at the Times office was actually peT- 
formed by three of Applegath and Cowper’s fout- 
cylinder machines, and two of Applegath’s new 
vertical cylinder machines. The President after- 
wards briefly addressed the meeting, congratula- 
ting the members on the continued success and 
prosperity of the Institution, and expressing a 
hope that, during the recess, original communica- 
tions would be prepared for the next session, so 
that it might, at least, equal in interest that 
which had just concluded. It was then moved, 
seconded, and carried unanimously, that the 


| cordial thanks of the Institution be offered to the 


| 


Allenheads; a similar engine, used at the same | 


place, for winding ; and numerous details of all 
these machines. 


May 14th.—Read: “ On the Construction of the | 


Permanent Way of Railways; with an Account 
of the Wrought Iron Permanent Way, laid down 
onthe Main Line of the North Midland Rail- 
way,” by Mr. W. H. Barlow. The author com- 
menced by entering into the question ofthe main- 
tenance and renewal of tke ordinary railways, 
analysing very minutely the expenses under the 
different heads, and showing to what causes the 
derangement of the line might be attributed. He 
conceived, that by increasing the dimensions of the 
bridge rail, sufficient width might be obtained for 
it to take its own bearing in the ballast, without 
the use of either transverse sleepers or longitu- 


dinal supports; and, moreover, that such a con- 
struction would possess great strength, be very 


durable, and be capable of being renewed at a 
moderate expense. He therefore proposed abridge 
rail, 13 inches in width, 5} inches in depth, and 
weighing 126 lbs. per lineal yard. This weight 
might be reduced to 100 lbs. per yard, as it was 
found by experiment that these rails were greatly 
inexeess of strength, being as much as three 
times stronger than that of the ordinary double- 
headed rail. The joint was made by either a cast, 
or wrought iron chair, or saddle, which received 
the ends of the rails, and into which they were 
keyed with wooden keys. The gauge was pre- 
served by means of a tie-bar, fitted and keyed into 
sockets on the chairs. In the discussion which 
ensued it appeared to be a general opinion, that 
no one system of laying a permanent road could 
at present claim a great superiority over any 
other; and that, in reality, much more depended 
on the good quality of the materials used in its 
construction, than in any particular way of laying 
it. The subject was admitted to be one of great 
importance, and the introduction of any improve- 
ment in so vital a point as the * permanent way” 
would confer a great boon on railway property. 
May 21st.—Read: “ On Printing Machines,” by 
Mr. Edward Cowper. The object of this paper 
was principally to describe the machinery which 
had been in use, at various times, for printing the 
Times newspaper, other machines being only re 
ferred to as assisting to illustrate the subject. 
From the statistics given we learn that on the 
7th of May, 1850, the Zimes and Supplement con 
tained 72 columus, or 17,500 lines, made up of 
upwards of a million pieces of type, of which mat 
ter about two-fitths were written, composed, aud 
corrected after 7 o’clock in the evening. The 
Supplement was sent to press at 7.50, p.m., the 
first form of the paper at 4.15, A.m., and the 
sccond form at 4.45 a.m.; on this occasion, 7,000 
papers were published before 6.15, a.m., 21,000 
papers before 7.30, a.m, and 34,000 before 8.45 
A.M. or in about four hours. The greatest num- 
ber of copies ever printed in one day was 54,000, 
and the greatest quantity of printing in one day’s 
publication was on the Ist of March, 1848, when 
the paper used weighed 7 tons, the weight usually 
required being 44 tons; the surface to be printed 
every night, including the Supplement was 30 
ares; the weight of the fount of type in constant 





President, tor the unwearied attention he had 
paid to the interests of the Institution, and for 
the urbanity he had at all times displayed in the 
chair. —_—_— 
ISINGLASS. 

Aw “ Aunt Margery” dispute as to the adulteration 
of isinglass appears in the Pharmaceutical Journal. 
Of the several varieties of isinglass which, in the 
unmanufactured state, are imported into this coun- 
try, that called Beluga leaf is, according to Mr. 
Redwood’s paper, most esteemed for dietetical use, 
and this, when prepared and cut, constitutes the 
best Russian isinglass of the shops. There are in- 
ferior varieties of Russian isinglass, such as the 
Samovey, which, being much cheaper than the 
Beluga, may perhaps be sometimes mixed with it 
when cut, but as the jelly made from such deteri- 
orated specimens would be proportionately weak, 
the admixture would be thus detected. Brazilian 
isinglass is a cheap kind, which is extensively used 
for fining beer and for other similar purposes, and 
this is also prepared and cut, like Russian isinglass, 
and is no doubt sometimes mixed with the Russian. 
The Brazilian variety, however, is much less solu- 
ble in water than the best Russian, and the jelly 
obtained from it is inferior in consistence, in trans- 
parency, and in flavour. When these different 
kinds of isinglass have been submitted to the pro- 
cesses of the manufacturer, in which they are picked 
and purified (especially the inferior kinds), rolled 
into ribbons, and subsequently cut, the prices at 


which they are sold, wholesale, vary from 6s. to 17s. | 
The modern introduction of machinery | 


a pound, 
has enabled the manufacturer to prepare the isin- 
glass in much thinner shreds than was formerly the 
case when it was pulled to pieces by the fingers or 
cut with scissors. There are those, however, who 
still pre“er to have it in the thicker pieces, in which 
state it is called hand-cut. The quality of cut isin- 
glass is estimated, Ist, by its colour, that which is 
cut fine by machinery being, ceteris paribus, the 
whitest and generally most esteemed; 2dly, by the 
smell emitted after breathing upon it, that being the 
best which is least disagreeable in this respect ; 
3dly, by the extent of its solubility in water; and, 
4thly, by the consistence, transparency, and flayour 
of the resulting jeliy. This practical method of 
examination is that alone by which slight shades of 
difference may be discovered, yet a difference of 
flavour which only a practised palate, or careful 
comparison with an approved specimen, could de- 
tect, is often important in an article intended for 
the diet of the fastidious invalid, and a slight supe- 
riority in this respect will, therefore, command a 
much increased price. 

In April last Mr. Warington submitted two sam- 


ples of isinglass, one of which was suspected, to a | 


careful examination. One he pronounced pure and 
genuine : the other, to have a great deal of acid ad- 


hering to it, arising either from acid having been | 


used to improve the colour and appearance of an 
inferior isinglass, so as to render it saleable, or from 


its admixture with a gelatine prepared by means of | 


an acid ; in either case imposing both on the dealer 
and the consumer. 

Mr. Redwood has also gone minutely into the 
inquiry, He says, from the results, it is evident 


that the specimen he examined consisted of a mix- 
ture of isinglass and gelatine, and optical exa 
mination showed that the two substances had been 
worked together in a manner well calculated to 
elude detection. He felt satisfied, and Mr. Waring- 
ton had previously expressed the same conviction, 
that sheet gelatine had been rolled between two 
sheets of isinglass, in the moistened state, so as to 
form a ribbon, in which the two substances would 
| be united. In order to get further evidence in con- 
| firmation of this view, he had some genuine isin- 
| glass and sheet gelatine, in the proportion of three 
parts of the former and one of the latter, r-lled into 
ribbon and cut, under his inspection. The speci- 
men thus prepared could not be distinguished by 
the eye from the best Russian isinglass. It agreed 
entirely with the adulterated article met with in 
commerce, not only in appearance, but in the cha- 
racters presented when examined in the manner 
i described in his paper. He feels fully justified, 
therefore, in the conclusion, that a most ingenious 
but unwarrantable system of adulteration is adopted 
in the manufacture of cut isinglass, and he trusts 
that his exposure will enable those who deal in isin- 
glass to detect the imposition, if its practice should 
be continued. 

Messrs. Phillips and Cooper, on behalf of the par- 
ties accused of the fraud,‘ dispute, but do not, we 
think, disprove, Mr. Redwoocd’s results, or shake 
his conclusions. 


| 
| 
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Oxrorp, June 13.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred: 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—¥. Compton, Fellow of All 
Souls’. 


Masters of Arts. — Rev. J. UH. Stephenson, Queen’s ; 
N. G. Smart, University, Grand Compounders; Rev. P. D. 
Bland, University; H. C. Butler, Queen’s; Rev. T. W. 
Burridge, Magdalen-hall; Rev. M. H. Ricketts, Exeter; 
Rev. T. F Barrow, Alban-hall; Rev John W. Hull R, 
Lingard, W. M. Willis, Brasenose; Rev. F. B. Guy, Lin- 
colu; Rev. C. A, Hoggan, S. Rooke, Oriel; G. Selater, 
Balliol; Rev. T. S. Stephens, Rey. C. P, Incledon, Wor- 
cester 

Admissions ad eundem.—The Rev. T. Bowdler, M.A. 
of St, John's College, the Rev. A. P. Moor, of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Mr. C. A, Calvert, M.A., of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. 





STATE PAPERS. 

On the 13th inst., the Commissioners for Printing 
State Papers came to the welcome resolution of 
printing Calendars of the contents of the State 
Paper Office, commencing with the Domestic 
Papers of Edward VI1., and continuing to 
|the end of the reign of Elizabeth; and further, 
that they unanimously entrusted the editing 
of this great work to the hands of Mr. Robert 
Lemon, the worthy son and successor of one 
so long valued for his services in thut office, 
and so highly esteemed by the literary and 
antiquarian world at large. The Editor will 
no doubt be anxious to execute his task in a man- 
ner to do honour to the memory of his late 
father, by producing a work that will be equally 
creditable to the nation and to himself. In this 
undertaking he may justly look for the support 
of the press in every possible way, and we trust 
that no parsimonious economy will prevent suffi- 
| cient funds from being placed at his disposal, to 
‘earry out, with ¢rue economy and liberality, a 
; work of so highly important acharacter, and one 
| $0 truly natiunal. 





| LITERARY 


AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS OF THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday .—British Architects, 8 p.m,—United Service In- 
stituti.n, (Mr. Bourne “ On the Comparative Merits of Iron 
and Wooden Steamers,’’) 3 pm. 
| Tuesday.—Medical and Clururgical, 84 p.m.—Zoological, 

9 p.m, 

Wainssitey,-tuiaals gical Association, 84 p.m.— United 
Service Institution (Capt. Hood *‘On the River Thames; 
its Navigabie and Commercial Character and Capabilities,’”’) 
—Rvyal Botanic (Promenade), 34 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 
Friday.—Philological, 8 p.m, 
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ARCHZOLOGY. 
THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Tue Institute, as we announced, inaugurated its | 


meeting for 1850 at Oxford, on Tuesday. The 
appointments were: — 

1. Historical Section, Mr. Iallam in the Con- 
vocation House. 

2. Medizval Antiquities, the Hon. James Tal- 
bot in the Writing School. 

3. Architecture, the Rev. Dr. Harrington, 
Principal of Brazen-nose, in the Architectural 
Society’s Rooms, Holywell. 

Excursions to Blenheim, Tumuli near Dor- 
chester, various old churches, and other ancient 
buildings, the Oxford libraries and museums, 
gardens and other objects of Archeological 
interest, were laid down in the plan of proceed- 
ings. 

Oa Tuesday, soon after the appointed hour of 
noon, the proceedings commenced in the Sheldo- 
nian Theatre, with some observations from the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Plumptree, and the trans- 
mission of the Presidency from Mr. Sidney 
Herbert to the Marquis of Northampton. 

Mr. C. Newton, of the British Museum, reala 
paper on the study of architecture, which was 
applauded by the Rev. Vaughan Thomas an? Mr. 
Hallam, who added to his praise a commenda- 
tion of the manner in which the affairs of the 
British Museum were managed. 

The audience next went to inspect the tempo- | 
rary Museum, formed by the Institute, in the, 
aylor-buildings, where many curious articies 
are collected for exhibition, 

Wednesday. The Sections were organised and 
in full operation. 

1. Historical.—The papers were on the rent- 
roll of Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham, 26 and | 
27 Henry VI., with notices of that peer and oiher | 
members of the house of Stafford, by Dr. J. H. | 
Markland; on the Castle and the provisions of | 
Oxford, by the Rev. C. Hartshorne; memoir of | 
Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, Lord Chan: | 
cellor temp. Edward IIL., by Mr. W. 5S. Gibson; | 
on the lines round Oxford, temp. Car. L, by 
Lieutenant G. Rigand; and on the site of the | 
Battle of Ashdown, by Dr. W. N. Clark. H 

2, Medieaval.—On certain objects connected | 
with the worship of the Dex Matres found in 
England, by Mr. E. Hawkins; an account of the. 
opening of Bishop Fox’s tomb ia Winchester | 
Cathedral, by the late Dr. Nott; on flint arrows, 
by Mr. G. Du Noyer; notice of a book of prayers, | 
belonging to Jane Wriothesley, Countess of 
Southampton, by the Rev. EH. O. Coxe, sub- 
librarian of the Bodleian. 

3. Architecture.— On Dorchester Chureh, by Mr. 
E. A. Freeman; on the construction of timber | 
houses in Berkshire, by the Rev. J. Ciutterbuck ; 
on the art of glass painting and the ancient glass 
of Oxford, by Mr. C. Winston; on the architec- 
tural history of St. John’s College, by the 
R. Thornton; on the Manor-house of Mere, Wilts, 
by Mr. A. Nesbit. 





ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 
Tue Society met in their Hall on Monday, the 4th 
Feb., Mr. J. W. Mackenzie, V.P., in the chair. 

A number of valuable donations were exhibited, 
among which may be specially mentioned a 
singular bronze relic, found in the Isle of Skye. 
Its appearance somewhat resembles a bent spear, 
and suggests its original design as an implement 
for hollowing out boats and other large wooden 
vessels. It was discovered last summer, along with 
several bronze swords and spear-heads, a cup- 
headed bronze pin, &c., and surrounded with the 
remains of a wooden box, a fragment of which 
was exhibited. Itis believed to be unique. There 
was also a curious implement, used in a game 
resembling golf, played on horseback by the 
inhabitants of Munnipoor, India. A_ cast was 
presented of the remarkably sculptured armorial 


| tate. 


| them. 
io | bility of their having been hid by the inmates of 


| bearings recently discovered on John Knox’s 
| House, Netherbow, Edinburgh, which, it would 
| appear, have defied the ingenuity of our Scot- 
tish heraldie students to name their original 
owner. The initials which accompany them are 
I.M. M.A. ‘The matter is worthy of further 
| investigation, though it seemed to be thought 
probable that the projecting stone wing which 
contains this may be a later addition to the build- 
ing than the time of the Reformer. There 
was also presented a cast of the curious trilingual 
symbol of the Deity, on the same building, by 
Mr. James Smith, under whose superintendence 
the house has been restored, and the preservation 
of which, we may add, is entirely owing to the 
zealous exertions of the Society. 
condemned, and its old materials contracted for, 


when the Scottish Antiquaries arrested the hands | 


of the destroyer ; and now it has got a lease of 
life, we hope, for some more centuries. 

he first communication read, was extitled, 
“ Notes on the Chronology and peculiar Cha- 
racteristics of the Scottish Primitive and Romwan- 


esque Styles of Ecclesiastical Architecture, by | 


Mr. Daniel Wilson, Secretary.” In this he 
traced the evidences whence the origin and date 


of the Round Towers of Scotland may be assumed, | 


and discussed the supposed Norwegian origin of 
the Church and Round Tower of Egilshay, 


| which he showed to be wholly untenable and in- 


consistent with the style of work in that early 
Scottish Church. Owing to the time occupied by 
previous business, a considerable portion of this 


| paper was reserved for afuture meeting, to admit 


of the reading of an interesting communication 
from Lieatenant W. F. B. Laurie, descriptiveof a 


' singular brass relic from Orissa, presented by him 


to the Society, and which he ascribes to the tenth 
ceutury. It represents a group of a lion and 
elephant—the former, which is much the largest 
of the strange pair, trampling on the latter. It 
was found among the stores captured from the 
Rajah of Ungool in 1848, and is considered to be 
a part of the insignia of the deposed chief. Its 
original owners, et the date assigned by Lieut. 
Laurie, he conceives to have been the Guja-pati 


| Princess of Ovissa,—deriving the term from gaja, 


an elephant, and pati (potens), a master or puten- 
Their dynasty reigned from about 995 a.p. 
to 1590, and the many remarkable architectural 
remains of that period proves it to have been the 
inmost’ brilliant era of Orissan history. The 
Sceretary then read extracts frum a correspon- 
dence relating to the recent remarkable discovery 
of six beautiful armilie of pure gold, near Bar- 
;nard Castle, Buwes, Yerkihiee. Considerable 
amusement was excited by the reading of two 
letters from the canny Yorkshireman into whose 
possession these relics have fallen, and who is re- 
sulved to have their full value ere he parts with 
Yo enhance it, he referred ‘to the proba- 


| the castle when it was besieged by Cesar, 2200 
years ago, and clinched his arguments by quota- 
‘tions trom a learned Greek called Herodatus, 
from the enny Magazine, Moses, and other 
equally unquestionabie authorities. 
| The last communication was by Sir W. C. 
Trevelyan, on a curious medieval silver fibula, 
found at Dingwall, inscribed ufEsvs Nazar. Sir 
| Walter exhibited a drawing of it; and a circular 
one, of very early character, aud similarly in- 
' scribed, was shown to the meeting, and excited 
{much interest. It measures 2} inches in diame- 
, ter, and is decorated on the one side with chevron 
| ornaments very characteristic of the 12th century 
| ornamentation. It is inscribed thasvs NAZARaNVS 
rax NAzAa. The last word, which repeats the 
Nazarenus, in a contracted form, has obviously 
been inserted to fill up the space. Several 
similarly inscribed fibula are in the Society's 
museum. One of them shown atthe meeting is of 
| #n octagonal form, and was found in the tomb of 


It was already | 


| Robert the Bruce, in Dunfermline Abbey, Sir 
| W.C. Trevelyan expressed his belief that these 
| words, so frequently found on old Scottish fibule 
i were used asa formula of potent efficacy as q 
| charm, according to the popular erced ‘of the 
middle ages. 

Feb, 19th —Mr. Mackenzie inthe chair, 4 
number of donations were received, includng an 
original miniature of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, contributed by Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart, 
The first communication was the conclusion of 
, the paper by the Seerctary, read in part at the 

former meeting, “On the Chronology and 
| peculiar Characteristics of the Scottish Primitive 
; and Romanesque Styles of Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture.’ This communication was illustrated with 
drawings and ancient seals. Mr Wilson also exhi. 
bited a very curious and interesting mass of con- 
,erete, procured from the roof of one of the Irish 
round towers—that of Trummery, in the county 
Antrim—which, from the obvious marks of 
wands wrought basket-ways through the cement, 
showed that the centrings of the primitive dume, 
surmounting this ancicnt round tower, had been 
formed on wattles. According to Dr. Petrie, the 
round tower of Trummery is of a late date, 


probably towards the end of the twelfth, or 
even within the thirteenth century. In the 


course of this paper the dates of erection of the 
| round towers of Abernethy and Brechin, of the 
‘church of St. Rule at St. Andrews, of that of 
| St. Magnus, Evilshay, as well as of the most re 
markable Scottish Romanesque abbeys and 
|churches, were discussed: and large views of the 
| details of Brechin round tower were exhibited, 
| carefully drawn to scale, The Rev. P. Chalmers, 
|of Dunfernline, read * An account of the recent 
| discoveryof & Stone Coffin in Dunfermline Abbey, 
| containing a body wrapped in leather,” which he 
| supposed to be that of Edward, eldest son of 
Maicolm Canmore. A second stone coffin was 
also discovered at the same time. Drawings of 
both were exhibited, and from their form it was 
the generalopinion that they did not belong to an 
earlier period than the 13th century, The 
leathern shroud is now carefully preserved inaglass 
case at Dunfermiine. Dr. D. H. Robertson then 
laid before the meeting some ** Observations on the 
Ancient Fortifications of Leith,” which he illus- 
trated with a large plan of them as they existed 
in 1560, constructed partly from ancient autho 
rities, and partly from the resuits of recent 
research and excavations on the site of one of the 
bastions. He still further contributed to the in- 
terest of the evening by exhibiting the original 
keys of St. Authony’s Por:, presented to Queen 
Mary, on her landing at Leith, in 1561, and 
which, it is understood, will be added to the So- 
ciety’s museum. 
FINE ARTS. 

Portrait of the late Sir John Barrow, Graves. 
Tunis admirable likeness was painted by Mr. 
Lucas, and presented by Mr. Sidney Herbert to 
the curious and interesting collection of por 
traits of Secretaries of the Admiralty, which 
hang in the dining room of the house allotted to 
the First Secretary. Among the number we re 
member the celebrated Pepys, and amoung them 
all we will say there is not one more deserving 
of the honour of such a memorial as the last 
upon the list. The engraving by G. I. Paym 
is very ably executed, and there must be haa- 
dreds of individuals, like ourselves, gratified by 
having the opportunity to possess such a resen- 
blance of aman who filled so prominent a publie 
sphere with so much general approbation and 
warm private esteem. 

Sale of Pictures.—The collection of Mr. Charles 
Meigh, of Grove House, Shelton, was sold by 
Messrs. Christie and Manson this week ; it consisted 
of many water colour drawings by some ol the 
distinguished men, such as Wilkie, Callcott, Tumer, 
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ELLES LETTRES. 





Prout, Cox, and Miiller. A very choice one by is not by any means one of the greatest of Grisi’s 


Concerts.—Mr. Chatterton, the harpist, gave his 


Sidney Cooper struck us as one of the best. Theoil répertoire. It is neither comic nor tragic; but, | annual entertainment on Friday week, which was 


paintings were more remarkable, and formed a taking a medium course, becomes rather of the 

lery of some importance, not so much, however, pastoral and pathetic order. The “ di piacer”’ is 
on account of its completeness, as for the excellence the principal song of the light character, and the 
of some as specimens of the famed masters; in “ ebben per mia memoria” of the pathetic. These 
Italian examples it was deficient, though there was she sings very beautifully, but we could fancy she 
afine work by P. Bordone, from the Doria palace, is not perfectly well pleased with the part; there 
the Baptism of Christ. A fresco head, called Raf- is not enough in it for the full sway of her genius, 
faelle, formerly belonging to Sir T. Lawrence, was which, wonderful to say, is equally in force in 
worthy of notice, and a small reposo, by N. Poussin, the clever “ méchanterie” of A orma (Pasquale) 
was remarkable for its resemblance, in many re- | #S in the tragic grandeur of Semiramide or Tu: 
spects, to the celebrated ‘‘ Madonna della Sacca,” , ¢7eztd. The Podesta of Ronconi is an admirable 
of A. del Sarto. Some Netschers were also good, | Performance, full of humour, if it be wanting in 
There were also several fine productions of the solidity of voice. Tamburini makes a capital old 
modern school, of which the large work of Sidney | soldier, and sang the part of Fernando in a very 
Cooper, Constable, and the large pictures by Her- | ©Xpressive style. Mlle. de Meric sang the music 
bert, were prominent. A Sunset, by Turner, exhi- of ~ppe exceedingly well, and showed great cle- 
hited in 183), must, we think, be the picture often | YeTuess in the acting. Mario, as Giannetio, was of 
goken of as “The Red Wafer Picture,” the story course good in all that falls to the part. ‘The fine 
of which is, that the artist stuck a red wafer upon Verture was encored, and the eee ee alto- 
the canvass, and, to the astonishment of some lookers a performed. The Prophéte was 
on, began at once to paint a splendid sunsct and — or the first time this season on Thursday, 
coast scene, the wafer being the sun. It is avery > me. Viardot filled her renowned part of Fides 
beautiful picture. * | and made her first appearance this season. She 

ns met with a “tremendous” reception, and sang 








MUSIC. skill by which she is so eminently character- 
Her Majesty's Theatre.—The Tempesta has | ised. Some alterations were made in the cast, 
been repeated each night since its first represen- | and these were, we think,improvements. Mme. 
tation; every one goes to hear it rather to be | Castellan was the Bertha, as in Paris ; Herr 
thought au courant” than from the musical en- | Formes took the part of Zacaria,and gave great 
joyment it affords; and, indeed, now that the ex- | solidity and effect to the quaint music allotted to 
titement of novelty has died away somewhat, it | the three fanatic leaders ; Sig. Maralti sup- | 
passes off but tamely, considering the various | planted Sig. Mei also in this trio. Mario was as 
tiges of Shakspeare’s subject, M. Scribe’s | fine asever in the part of the Prophéte, but we 
ibretto, M. Halévy’s music, and the ballet- | are compelled to defer a more detailed review 
spectacle of Mr. Lumley’stheatre. Of thislatter | of the opera. | 
there is far too much, especially as it necessarily | The Musical Union.—The director's matinée 
gives us music of the ballet order, which would | was held on Tuesday, and was a very crowded | 
ve passed by unheeded in our ordinary ballet. | and brilliant affair, though, in puint of music, per- | 
The preghiera and the terzetto “ per questo voto,” | haps not so happy in its results as some of | 
arethe bestexamples of composition in the opera. the quieter and more devoted séances. Two of 
The airs and ducts are sadly conventional and | the pieces had been heard before in the series— | 
deficient in spontaneous and feeling melody, 80 | the double quartet (Spohr), for which we cannot 
that Dr, Arne’s music shines out in relief and is | get up much affection, and the duet for Piatti | 
fally employed in giving the best effect to the and Hallé (Mendelssohn); the latter cannot be | 
last seene. Lablache and Sontag gain the spoken of too highly. ‘The “ pensées fugitives ” of | 
highest praise; for to their accomplished treat- | Ernst and Heller, played together, are interesting | 
ment of their parts must be ascribed the pro and pretty—a nice relief tu the severer music. 
tanto success of the opera. Baucarde (Ferdi- , We cannot say much in favour of the new bari- 
and) is but insipid, and Coletti (Prospero) has tones; M. Lefort, of the French romance school, 
nothing to sing. is but stiff and hard, and M. Stockhausen, in the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden—The air from Jessonda, did not betray any inherited 
career of the artist-republic proceeds auspiciously, greatness of his celebrated mother, although he 
It seems to have attained its crisis, and now , sings agreeably. Hallé interpreted (as the phrase 
— with renewed zeal and frech cainenens is) Beethoven's sonata in Cc major Op ” wonde a 
tality. The cfiurts of the direction in the pro- | fully, and entirely from memory. ‘To our notions, 
duction of Jd Franco Arciero, Zord, and Anato, and he reigns supreme in compositions of this cha- | 
hehearty collaboration of the artistes have hitherto | racter. 
‘mmanded our admiration and praise. Thelate| Philharmonic Socicty.—The last concert was 
raatkable performance of the Lucrezia was i | held on Monday evening, and gave a worthy end- 
ample of the delightful verve with which the ing to the season. The most interesting feature | 
sandard works are given. Grisiand Mario quite | in it was the first performance of M. Benedict, a 
— the conventional style of good singing, | pianist well known amongst us for many years, 
: revived our beau ideal of the grand and beau- | but who has “ bided his time” till the directors 
tifa in lyric art. The Gazza Ladra was given, | chose to notice him: he played a “concert stiick,” 
re first time these three years, on ‘Tuesday, of his own, with orchestra, which was much ap- 
ang to her old part of Ninetta, in | plauded., Erust played a fantasia upon an air 
some {say she made her début in 1833, | from Herold’s Ludowic, and Misses Lucombe and 
in 1834: we have a memorandum of her | Dolby were the vocalists. ‘Two of the greatest 
vit at the King’s Theatre, in the opera, by Pa- works of the immortals Mozart and Becthoven 
ge Arabi nelle Galle, on the 12th May, 1832, | were played by the band—the “sinfonia” in G 
same month and year Tamburini made his | minor (Mozart) and that in A No.7 of Beethoven. 
“appearance as Mandini, in the Cenerentola, | 'The overtures were the “ Berggeist” (Spohr) and | 
inti Damoreau, and Donzelli. Grisi is a | the “Jubilee” (Weber). We are glad to hear 
“st remarkable woman. For nearly twenty years | there is some chance of a new and more com- 
maintained the same high position with- | momodious locale for concerts of this kind; it is 
ut an mlerregnum, and in the presence of the | quite a reproach to the Metropolis that we pos- 
Se aramples of vocal excellence—Malibran, | sess no music hall of proper dimensions and con- 
Tard inti, Sontag, Persiani, Alboni, Lind, | struction for grand performances; the choruses oj 
t. In attempting to award the palm, one | the Walpurgis and others in the Hanover-square 
give up, completely bewildered. Vinetta | Room remind one of singing in a post-chaise. 








with all that wonderful dramatic fire and vocal | 


} 


very fully attended, and afforded some good in- 
strumental music, by himself, Mlle, Coulon, the 
young pianiste, and Sig. Briccialdi, the eminent 
flautist. In the evening of the same day, Herr 
Stigelli assembled a full audience at Willis’s 
Rooms, to enjoy the excellent playing of Molique 
and Mme. Molique, of Dreyschock, the pianist, of 
Angri, the contralto singer. At the Hanover- 
square Rooms, Miss Binckes and Mr. Haigh gave 
a concert: the lady is a vocalist of good preten- 
sions, and an excellent pianiste. On Monday a 


{| concert was given by the friends and admirers of 


the late Mme. Dulcken, to introduce Mlle. Sophie 
Dulcken, the daughter of the lamented pianiste, 
and for the benefit of the family: it was made ex- 
cellent by.the kind aid given by many most cele- 
brated in the profession, and it is gratifying to be 
able to say that the young lady promises to follow 
successfully in her parent’s steps. Miss Deakin 
gave a matinée at the rooms in Harley-street, on 
Wednesday, which was well patronised. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[We do not often give place to landatory verse, but we 
hope both the poetry and the subjects of the following will 
justify our departure from rule.—Ed. LZ. GJ 

ON LOUGH’S STATUE OF SOMNUS.« 
In the possession of Sir M. W. Ridley. 

O‘ercome with thought or toil, here Somnus lies. 

Sleep’s leaden touch hath closed those beaming eyes— 

Who may declare what shadowy dreams are hid 

Behind the dewy curtains of each lid? 


Not eyes alone, but every limb doth sleep, 

Till, as we gaze, Repose doth o’er us creep: 

A sentient languor—a most gentle rest— 

A calin which qaells the passions of the breast— 

A thoughtfal quiet, like the rippling flow 

Of music heard in dreams—long, long ago. 

We speak not—inove not—utter not a sound, 

‘The place on which we stand scems hallowed ground ; 
The powers of thought and action, soul and sense, 
Yield, all submissive to this infinence. 

But Admiration sleeps not. ’Neath the powers 

Of him who wrought this work, the shadowy Hours 
Glide into Time unnoted, ‘till, at last, 

While yet we linger, gazing, Day is past! 


R. Suerton Mackenzie, 





TO MISS HELEN FAUCIT. 
Written after secing her in the character of “ Rosalind.’ 
Shake the soft shadow from those orbs of light, 
inter not yet the golden dreams of night; 
Uplift the fringed curtain of those eyes, 
Let out the stars from Love’s delicious skies. 
Sleep not, dear Rosalind, tur thou would’st weep 
Should Shakespeare ask for thee—and thou asleep! 
Ask for his Rosalind—repeat thy name,— 
And think, thou lost, was losing half nis fame. 
Sleep not ; e’s mag.c in thy forest home, 
?Neath that green root all glorious spirits come; 
What though, to wake thee Touchstone forward starts, 
Thy genius is the touchstone of a!l hearts! 
Above all Dukes, or binish’d, or enthroned, 
Above all Brothers, cherish'd or disowned, 
True ArT hath von a kingdom all divine, 
And we, tly subjects, caii that kingdom thine! 





o 














1eath Siumber’s silver Jinked thrall, 

hakespeare for his Rosatind should call ; 

the light, the love, the wit, the grace, 

Her beaming ; cetry of form and face. 

What man might dare the terror of his brow 

Shou.d we then call some ether one than thou ? 

Should we bring Musie he would ask, instead, 

The sof.er, sweeter sic of thy tread. 

li for thy voice we ¢ >the Linnet’s song, 

A thousand Linnets couid not match thy tongue. 

Show him where Swans their snowy sisters chase; 

Shakespeare would bid e’en Swans to learn thy grace. 

And adi, as it in mockery, discard, 

None but thyself could satisfy the Bard. 

Perchance it Genius sought his goalike knee, 

He’d look on Gen us, thinking he saw thee! 

But even Genius-se!f wou'd be forgot, 

For Genius-self lacks charms which ticu hast got! 
To the fair hands of Rosalind, from her 

* ORLANDO.” 























Midnight, June 8th, 1350. 


* Noticed in the Literary Gazette, No. 1735. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








VARIETIES. 


Memorial to Wordsworth.—At a meeting at 
Mr. Justice Coleridge’s, the Bishop of London 
presiding, a Committee was elected to carry 
out a subscription to do honour to the memory of 
the poet Wordsworth, by placing a whole length 
effigy of him in Westminster Abbey, and, if the 
funds suffice, erecting a monument to his me- 
mory near Grasmere, which his Genius has ren- 
dered sacred ground. The Queen and Prince 
Albert have headed the subscription, but we do 
not learn that it has as yet made the progress 
that could be desired, and trust that this public 
notice may lead to its increase. No purer or 
higher literary claim could ever be offered for 
national sympathy. 


A British Meteorological Society is projected, 
with Mr. Whitbread as President. Its objects 
will be the observation and collection of all 
meteorological phenomena, and the encourage 
ment of the science in every branch. This sort 
of sub-division of literary and philosophical pur- 
suits is very injurious, for it tends to starve a 
number instead of supporting one with sufficient 
resources. ; 

R. J. Wyatt, Esq., the sculptor, whose works 
from Rome (where he has resided some thirty 
years) have for a aumber of years adorned our 
Academic Exhibitions, died there the week before 
last. His marble group of a Huntress, with a 
leveret and greyhound, No. 1294,in the present 
gallery, is as perfect a specimen of his genius as 
could be quoted. Nearly all his invented produc- 
tions partook of the same character of simplicity 
and nature, and his subjects were generally 
suited tothat taste. Withthe grand or heroic 
he did not employ his fine talent, and, in his 
own way, was one of the most successful and 
highly considered of our countrymen, artists, 
resident in Italy. He was fifty-nine years of age. 


Miss Vaudermeersch has taught a number of 
little birds a number of the prettiest conjuring 
tricks imaginable. The principal performers are 
Finches, and the show is so attractive, as well as 
highly curious, that the young lady will certainly 
turn her pupils out all of the Gold Finches. 


Mr. James Smith, of Deanstone, the celebrated 
agricultural writer and improver, was found 
dead in his bed, at Catrine, Ayrshire, on the 
morning of Monday week. He was a Commis- 
sioner on the Health of Towns, and the manage- 
ment of their (town) sewage; the great leader in 
the practice of thorough draining, and has long 
taken a prominent part in the application of 
useful science to the culture of the soil. 

F. Mansell Reynolds, Esq., the eldest son of the 
late F. Reynolds, the dramatic author, died re- 
cently at Fontainebleau. He was long intimate 
with, and favourably known to, our literary 
circles, counting such men as Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Bernal, Lockhart, Hook, and many 
others among his personal friends. As the 
Editor of “ Heath’s Keepsake,” when it started, 
he proved himself a person of taste and ability. 
He was also the author of “ Miserrimus,” which 
excited a considerable sensation when published, 
and of one or two other works of fiction which, 
together with his contributions to several serials, 
displayed much variety of talent. 

Lhe Intramural Burial Prohibition Bili has been 
read a third time in the House of Commons. 


The Booksellers’ Provident Retreat.—Of all the 
Benevolent Anniversaries which interest us, not 
one calis more directly and strongly upon our 
feelings than that appointed for the benefit of 
this excellent charity, at the Star and Garter, 
Richmond, on Monday, the 8th of July. By the 
annual statement issued by the Treasurer, Mr. 
Thomas Brown, we regret to observe that his 
balance at the banker’s is small, and that he in- 


vites liberal co-operation to make it “ all right.” 
This, no doubt, he will obtain, and is indeed ob- 
taining, for, in addition to above 4,600/. already 
subscribed, new subscriptions are coming in to 
meet Mr. Brown’s timely appeal. 


John Roby,* Esq.—Reading the list of persons 
unhappily drowaed in the wreck of the “ Orion,” we 
find the name of Mr. Roby, of Malvern, which, we 
have every reason to dread, is that of the well- 
known author of “ Traditions of Lancashire,” and 
other works, which have been as popular as any of 
their class. Mr. Roby was long a banker in Roch- 
dale, and partner of Mr. Fielden, and though an 
excellent man of business, his mind was deeply in- 
terested in literary pursuits and in cultivating the 
friendly intercourse of literary men. 


Post Office Interruption —On Thursday evening 
a meeting of individuals interested in the publica- 
tion and transmission of newspapers was held in 
Peele’s Coffee-house; Mr, Ingram, proprietor of 
the Illustrated News, in the chair. Mr. Serle, of 
the Weekly Dispatch; Mr. Lee, of Beli’s Weekly 
Messenger; Mr. Cox, of the Law Times; Mr. 
Oakey, of the Christian Times ; Mr. Thomas, of 
the Courrier de l’/Europe; Mr. Wood, of the 
Sunday Times, spoke on the occasion; and the 
result was the nomination of a numerous com- 
mittee to take into consideration the interests of 
the Press as affected by this measure,which . . . 
we have no doubt will be reversed before they can 
come toa report. [Ifneed be, we will suit our 
publication to the time, and ensure earlier deli- 
very.—Ed. Z. G.] 

The Geological Society of France hold their 
special meeting of 1850 at Mans (Sarthe), on the 
25th August and the following days. 

The Museum of Natural History (Paris).—The 
Academy has elected M. Duvernoy to the chair 
of comparative anatomy, vacant by the decease 
of M. Blainville. Out of 41 votes, 39 were for 
M. Duvernoy, 1 for M. Strauss Durckeim, and 1 
blank. 

Photography (Paris.)—M. Nieper St. Victor 
presented recently to the Academy, images of the 
sun and moon, taken on albumen, made sensitive 
by peculiar accelerating processes. They con- 
firm the opinion already expressed by MM. 
Fizeau and Foucault, that the centre of the sun 
sends out rays of a higher photogenic power than 
the edges emit. 

Captive Balloons—The temperature of the air 
at different heights has been taken by MM. 
Lottin and Martins during their scientific expe- 
dition in the corvette “ La Recherche ” to Scan- 
dinavia and the northern countries, by means of 
a captive balloon, one of the bubbles of the British 
Association. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Anderdon’s (WW. H.) End of the Year, second edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s 6a 

Aunt Atta, by the author of “Tales of Kirkbecks,’’ ]2mo, 
cloth, 4s 

Barba Tassi, the Greek Patriot ; 
cloth, 10s 4d 

Berri!ge’s Christian World Unmasked, new edition, 12mo, 
cloth, Ys 

Binney’s (Rev. T.) Preacher in Print, 18mq, cloth, 2s Gd 

Caunters (Rev. J. H.) Inquiry into History and Character of 
Roha?, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d 

Contanseau’s Prosateurs et Poetes Francais, 12mo, cloth, 
73 fd 

Cumming’s (R. G., Esq.) The Lion in South Africa, 2 vols, 
post 8vo, cloth, 24s 

Dalton’s Legatee, by Mrs. Stone, 3 vols, 1/ 11s 6d 

Dick, on Moral Improvement of Mankind, 12mo, cloth, 5s 

Dore, on the Cross, 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d 

Evelyn’s (J.) History of Religion, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, 21s 


a Romance, post 8vo, 





* Another list reads Proby, which gives us ahope that our 
old friend may not be the party; though others may have 
to lament a similar calamity, 





Family Friend, Vol II., post 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d 

Goddard’s (H.) Agricultural Prize Model Cottages, cloth, 95 

Hartley's Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Companion, third 
edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s : , 

Hine’s (‘I’. C.) Society of Arts Prize Model Cottages, 9s og 

Hine’s and Nicholl’s do. do. do 45 

Howard’s (Jchn) Life, by Rev. J. Field, Svo, boards, 125 

Knight’s Cabinet Shakespeare, 12 vols, 18mo, cloth, 30s 

Lectures to Young Men, 2 volsin 1, 4s 

Mackay’s (R. W.) Progress of Intellect, 2 vols, 8yo, cloth, 
4s ‘ 


Manning’s (J. A.) Lives of Speakers of the House of Com. 
mons, royal 8vo, cloth, 24s 

Marsland’s (G.) Regeneration; or, Divine and Human 
Nature, a Poem, ]2nio, cloth, 5s 6d 

Praise and Principle, 12mo, cloth, 3s 

Stanley on Bones, plates to royal 4to, cloth, 2/ 12<6d 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol, xix, 
Part II., 4to, 18s ‘ 

Wi — (Rey. G.) Parables of our Lord, 12mo, cloth 
4s 6d ; 

Wilson’s(F. A.) Britain Redeemed and Canada Preserved 
8yo, cloth, 18s ; 
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DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.} 





1850 hm. s. 1850 hem 5, 
June22 , . . 12 1318] June 26 . . .12 2226 
23 6 « om 1 446 Fee o— 3841 
BM.ee om 1% 2B 6 1 om 2474 

2 2. « om 2101 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*.© Our Correspondents, Advertisers, Subscribers, and 
the Public at large, are requested to observe that from this 
date the publication of the LireRary Gazette will take 
place at No. 3, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, two doors 
from Cather ine Street, Strand, and convenient for News- 
venders. 

Mr. Dyer’s letter to the Sun newspaper, respecting Mr. 
John Dennett, inventor of the rocket apparatus, was un- 
called foras far as the Literary Gazette was concerned, 
the misinformation having been set right in the following 
Gazette. 

Archeology.—In several successive Gazettes it is our 
purpose to bring up the accounts of Archwological pro- 
ceedings and discoveries, with all arrearage, to the current 
hour, 


We were mistaken in ascribing the volume, entitled 
In Memoriam, in our last number to a female pen: it is 
understood to be by a distinguished poet. 


Errata.—In our last, the first line of the poem by Mrs. 
Darby should read— 
Free as those lakes from sullying /eaven, not heaven. 
p. 410, col. 3, line 19 from the bottom, for adorn read 
adore, . 
Note, p. 411, col. 1, read Dr. Conolly, the eminent physi- 
cian of Hanwell. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
20, Norfolk Crescent, June 20, 1850. 


My pEAR S1r,—I perceive in your last number my nome, 
intioduced in a manner meant to be cffensive, in a letter 
signed ‘ Peter Cunningham.” 

As Ihave been often told that the chief vocation of that 
gentlemen is abuse, the occurrence I presume is merely in 
the line of his calling. Personally I know nothing more of 
him than having been once imprudent enough to ask him 
to accompany Mr. Murray to my house to dine; and the 
return was a very cordial abuse of my books inthe Athenaun 
journal. About a month ago he came forward as candi ate 
for the Society of Antiquaries, I was recommenced to 
black ball him as being a mischievous person. Again, 
however, good nature prevailed; I withheld my negative, 
and by that means only he eame in. My vote—indepen- 
dent of any influence exerted on the occasion—would have 
excluded him, one vote more being all that was necessary 
for that purpose. <8 

You see there are persons in the world to whom it is - 
gerous to be civil.* I did not, however, expect to cook 
Literary Gazette made a vehicle for the indulgence . ik 
morbid propensities when I had nothing earthly to cow" 
him on the subject of his letter. 


* . 7 Re 
Believe me, dear sir, &c., James P10 


————— 





- ve that 
* Our esteemed correspondent will please to observe th 


; : jd we feel 
in no letter belonging to this correspontense Roby 4 = 
oursely es at liberty to alter a single syllable; ne 
in regard to his communication—Ed. L. G. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 





(THE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
is now OPEN. Admission (from Eight o’clock till 
Seven) One Shilling—Catalogue One Shilling. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


‘THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 
THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTPERSin WATER COLOU RS 
isNOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St James’s 


Palace, daily from 9 till dusk. Admission, 1s. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by 
ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, 
is OPEN daily from Ten to Six. 

Admission, Is. Catalogue, Is. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 


(THE NEXT MEETING WILL BE HELD AT 
EDINBURGH, and will commence on WEDNESDAY 
the 3ist of July, 1550. 


JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen-street Place, Upper Thames-street, London. 





TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN OF LANDED 
ESTATES, 





N ACCOUNTANT of long experience, knowing 

the valne to Proprietors of Land of a well-arranged Rent 
Roll, and a correct account of their Income and Outlay, 
having proved it in numerous instances, solicits the honour ot 
the commands of Noblemen and Gentlemen in this branch of 
his practice. ‘he accuracy of the accounts proved by the 
adveitizer's New System of Double-eatry Book keeping. 


Addiess, Mr. KATTE, Accountant and Translator, 
50, Threadneedle-street, London. 


VALLEY of the NILE.—Additions have been 

made to this Panorama. ‘The Nubian Deseit trom the Se 
coud Cataract to Dongola. War Dance by Fire Light. 
March of a Caravan by Moonlight. Morning Prayer. The 
Mummy of a High Priest 1s added to the curiosities. Both 
Banks of the River are shown in the Painting. 

Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily at 3 and 8 o'clock. Ad 
mission, ls.; Pit, @s.; Stalls, 3s. Children and Schools Half- 
price. 











\ ARIA MANNING, GEORGE MANNING, 

and BLOMFIELD RUSH, taken from life during their 
trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O'Connor, and a plan of the 
kitchen where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Hall and 
Potash Farm, are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at 
Madame 1USSAUD and SONS’ EXUIBITLON, Bazaar, 
Baker street, Portman-square. Open from 11 till dusk, and 
= 7 ull 10.—Admission: Large Room, ts.; Small Rooms 

- extra. 


VERY THING FOR THE WORK TABLE, 
= at MECHI’S MANUFACTORY, 4, LEADENHALL- 
STREE!, LONDON. Ladies are respecttully invited to visit 
this emporium ot elegancies, to select tlieir Scissors, thimbies, 
finger guards, siik winders, needles, pins, piercers, netting 
xes, and materials, and all other requisites for Ladies’ Work. 
Mechi has the most splendid Stock in London, of Ladies’ 
Work Tables and Work Boxes, in Papier Mache and Fancy 
Woods; also a great variety of Ladies’ Companions and 
Pocket Books, elegantly fitted up. Splendid Papier Mache 
blotting and writing cases, card cases, card racks, watch stands, 
playing card cases, hand aud pole screens, inkstands, &c. 
Chessmen in ivory and bone, some superlatively beautiful. 


_——__ 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


7 > 7 , 

ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 

",_ is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beauti- 
fying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming 
bs charming appearance, being at once a most frazrant per: 
fume and deligitiul cosmetic. It will completely remove ‘lan, 
Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing 
qualities, render the skin sort, pliable, and free trom dryness, 
Pf &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption : 
beaey continuing its use only a short time, the skin will 
putea and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
ath a, clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 2s. Od. 
we — for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and 


c 
| GENE 
| the Society's Office, Fieet-street, London, on MONI 
| 24th day of JUNE instant, at 12 o'clock at noon precisely, to 
| Elect Six Directors and 


| LAW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet-street, 


London, June 6th, 1850.—Notice is hereby given that, in 
onformity with the provisions of the deed of settlement, a 
VERAL “EEVLING of PROPRIELORS will be held at 
JAY, the 

Iwo Auditors, when those who go 


out of office by rotation will be proposed for re election, and 
also for general purposes. By order of the Directors, 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary, 


| 
| sep Cet si escape acsetitietoasie 


[NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1831—8, 
Waterlvo place, Pall-mall, London ; 97, George-street, Edinburgh; 
12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College green, Dublin. 


| 
| 





| 

| 

SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 


The bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst De- 
cember, 1547, is as follows: 





| Sum added Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to Policy in| to Policy in | payable at 
Assured. Assured, 1s4l | 1s Death. 
\ i { | 
£ | @8.d.| #@8.d.| £8. d. 
| 5,000 | 13 yrs.10mo.; 653 6 8 78710 0 | 6470 16 § 
| 5,000 | 12 years 500 6 0 78710 6 6287 10 0 
| 5,000 | 10 years {| 300 0 0 787 10 0 | 6087 10 0 
| 5,000 8 years 100 0 0 787 10 0 | 5887 lw O 
5,000 6 years o oe 675 0 0 5675 0 0 
5,000 4 years | . oe 450 0 0 5450 0 0 
5,000 2 years | ae és 225 0 0 5225 0 0 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 


is for life. Every information afforded on application to tne Res:- 
dent Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mali, London, 





Globe Insurance, 


PALL MALL AND CORNHILL, LONDON. 
DIRECTORS. 


EDWARD GOLDSMID, Esq., Chai:man. 
WILLIAM TITHE, Esq., F.8.s., Deputy-Chairman. 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., ‘Treasurer. 

Henry ALEXANDER, Esq. 

JoHN S. Brownrice, Esq. 
‘THomMAs M. Coombs, Esq. 
Boyce Comse, Esq. 

WILLIAM DENT, | sq. 

JAMES W. FRESHFIELD, Esq., F.R.S. 
Sir I. L. Gotpsmip, Bart., F.R.S. 
Rosert HAwTuORN, Esq. 

Joun Hopeson, Esq. 

RicHARD LAMBERT JONES, Esq. 
Ropert Locke, Esq. 

Boyp MILLer, Esq. 

SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq. 
FowLer NEWSAM, Esq. 
WILLIAM PHILLIMORE, Esq. 

W. IL. C. PLOWDEN, Esq., M.-P. 
ROBERT SAUNDERS, Esq. 

SiR WALTER STIRLING, Bart. 
WILLIAM THompson, Esq., Alderman, M.P. 
HenryY J. WHEELER, Esq. 
JosiAH WILSON, Esq. 

BENJAMIN G. WINDUs, Esq. 















ESTABLISHED 1803, 
For FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, and ANNUITIES, 
and the Purchase of Reversious and Lite Contingencies. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING. 


the amount of premiums received. 

Insurances may be effected on Single Lives, on Joint Lives, 
and on the contingency of one life surviving another. 

Insurances for short or limited periods way be effected at 
reduced rates, and with the least practicable delay. 

Fire Policies due at Midsummer must be paid on or before 
the Oth of July. 

(By Order of the Board) 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, Secretary. 


only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 





only one-half need be paid for the tirst five years when the insurance | 


The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independent of 


JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH. | 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET | 


an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first ma- | 
nufacturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas | 
each, cash,—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park, . i 


ED. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H.I. M the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKs, to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialand 
accurately going silver lever watches, jewelled in four hoies, 6 gs.—- 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 


Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 
x ’ r 1 
HENDRIE S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
| €xcoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. “ The COS- 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or ir the nursery, for infants. The 
“PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, 
| allaying the irritanon felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline composition 











A more detergent antiseptic, with a !ditional petroleum, named 
| * DISPENSARY SOAP,’ is prepared tor inveterate cuticular affec- 
, tions of long standing; and, fiom experience in several public 
| schools, where it h s been employed in washing children’s heads, 

it has proved an efficient specific for, and a compiete protection 
against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Sop, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 


H. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 


12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent's Quadrant. 








SOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE.—This ex- 
. traordinary Work on Domestic Economy has now 
| attained its Sixteenth Thonsandth Copy in less than eight 
months. First receipt: ‘* How to make Toast ;’’ see also 
receipt 452, Soyer’s ‘‘ New Mutton Chop.” Just out, 
Seventh Edition of the GASTRONOMIC REGENE- 
RATOR. Price, 1 1s. 

SimpKin Marsnatt; OLcivier, 

all Booksellers. 


AND 


Pall-Mall, and 


Volume 1, with copious Index, on Thursday next, price 
9s. 6d, bound in cloth. 


NOTES and QUERIES, a Medium of Intercom- 
” munication for Literary Men, Artists, Antiquaries, 
. Genealogists, &c. A specimen »umver sent on receipt of 
fur postage stamps. On Saturiay, June 29, a Double 
' Number, iucluding Title and Index, to Vol. I., price 94, or 
Stampedlid.; also part 8, for June, price ls. 9d. Order 
of all Booksellers and Newsmen,. 


GrorceE BE LL, 186, Fleet-street. 


Immediately will be published, in 3 vols. p. 8vo., 
] ENTON HALL. A NOVEL. 
T.and W Boones, Publisher, 29, New Bond-street ; 
Oxtver and Born, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers, 


HOUSEHOLD 


“FAMILIAR IN THEIR MourTHs As 
WORDS,” —Shakespeare. 
| On the 29th instant, price. Elevenpence, THE THIRD 
| MONTHLY PART of 


| OUSBHEOLD WORD 8. 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL, designed for the Instruc- 

tion and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers. Con- 

pucTt Ep By CHARLES DICKENS. Publishing weekly, 
price 2d., or stamped, 3d.; and in Monthly Parts. 

Also, THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CUR. 
RENT EVENTS for June, being a Monthly Supplement to 
HousrenoLp Worps. Price 2d., or stamped, 2d. 

Office, No. 16, Wellington Street North (where all Com- 
munications to the Editor must be addressed); and all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 





‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXIII., 
will be Published on Sarurpay, JuNE 29.n, 
CONTENTS ; 
I. Arago’s Life of Condorcct. 
II. Spectacles. 
III. Dr. Johnson and Dr, Hookwell, 
IV. Mechanism of the Post Office. 
National Workshops. 
VI. Ancient Agricultural Literature 
VII. The Austrian Revolution. 
|} VIII, Memoirs of Rebert Plumer Ward, 
IX. Lamartine on the Escape of Louis Philippe. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


“ 
‘ 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











MR. COLBURN’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


By the celebrated JOHN EVELYN, Author of “ Sylva,’ 
&c. Now first Pubiished by permission of W. J. EVELYN, 
Esq., M.P., from the original MS. in the Library at Wot- 
ton. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. R. M. EVANSON, 
B.A, 2 vols. 21s., bound. (Now Ready.) 


Il. 


GERMANIA: 


its” RTS, CAMPS, AND PEOPLE. 
BARONESS BLAZE DE BURY. 2 vols, 8vo. 
(In the Press.) 


By the 


Ill, 


THE COUNTRY YEAR BOOK; 


OR, THE FIELD, THE FOREST, AND THE FIRE. 
SIDE. By WILLIAM HOWITT, Author of “The Book 
of the Seasons,” &c. 1 vel., with numerous illustrations. 
10s, 6d. bound. (Just ready.) 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ADELAIDE LINDSAY. 


Edited by the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,’’ ‘ The 
Wiimingtons.”’ &c. (Just ready.) 
Il. 


MORNINGS AT MATLOCK. 


By Dr. SHELTON MACKENZIE, Author of * Titian,” 
an Art Novel. (Just ready.) 
Ii. 


LA VENDEE, 


An Historical Romance. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
o3q. (Now ready. 
“A very interesting and spirit-stirring tale, in which the 
exciting scenes of the Vendean campaign are depicted with 
mach force, As an historical novel its charms are many.”— 


ANNE DYSART, 


THE SCOTCH MINISTER’S DAUGHTER, A Tale. 
(Now ready.) 

* A fascinating work of art.’—Eavaminer. 

** Very superior to the generality of novels.”’—Spectator, 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 


MONTGOMERY’S CHRISTIAN LIFE—THIRD 
EDITION. 








Elegantly printed, in a pocket Volume, price 5s., the 
Third Edition, revised, of 
(THE CHRISTIAN LIFE: A MANUAL OF 
SACREDVERSE. By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 
M.A., Author of “ The Omnipresence of the Deity.” 
Rivinertons, St, Paul’s Church-yard, and Waterloo-place. 





ENGLISH HISTORICAL BALLADS, BY LORD 
JOHN MANNERS. 


In small 8vo, price 4s, 


[ENGLISH BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS. 
By LORD JOHN MANNERS, M.P. 


Rivincrons, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and Waterloo-place. 








In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


"THE LIFE OF ANSELM, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. Translated and Abridged from the 
German of F. R. HASSE, Professor of Evangelical Theo- 
logy in the University of Bonn, by the Rev. WILLIAM 
TURN ER, M.A., Vicar of Boxgrove. 
RrvyrnGrons, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and Waterloo-place. 


To bé ready on the 15th June, and may be had at all 
Circulating Libraries. 
THE SECRETARY, A NOVEL, in 3 vols. By 
LIEUT.-COLONEL HORT, Author of “ The Horse 
Guards,” “The Days when we had Tails on us,” ‘ The 
White Charger,’’ “‘ Penelope Wedgebone,”” &c. 
London: J. & D, A. Darwin, 126, Bishopsgate-street, 





THE ROYAL WATER LILY. 








Preparing for Publication, in large folio, 


THE VICTORIA REGIA; 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH PLATES, DRAWN BY MR. FITCH, FROM SPECIMENS 
NOW IN FLOWER AT SION HOUSE AND KEW GARDENS, 


THE DESCRIPTIONS BY SIR W. J, HOOKER, F.R.S, 


REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE, KING WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND. 








Now ready, price Is., the New Edition of 
6 A MERRY CHRISTMAS.” By the Author 
of “ Old Jolliffe,’ and a Sequel to ditto. 
Also, the Fourteenth Edition of 
«A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.” 
Price 1s., and the Fourth Edition of 
“ONLY.” 
By the same Author, price }s, 6d., 

THE THREE BEARS; AN HOUR AT 
BEARWOOD, and the GREAT. BEAR’S STORY. 
A series of Tales in Verse, and Illustrated for Children. 
Price 2s. plain, and 3s. coloured. 


W. N. Wricat, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, P all Mall. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
On July Ist, will be published, in post 8vo., Is, 
HUDSON'S STATUE; 
Being No. 7 of LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
Edited by THOMAS CARLYLE: 

Already published. 1. The Present Time. 2. Model | 
Prisons. 3. Downing Street. 4. The New Downing Street. | 
5. Stump Orator, €. Parliaments. 

London : CHAPMAN and HA ut, 186, Strand. 





GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 
NOTICE. 
THE JOURNAL OF DESIGN. 


No. 17. Price One Shilling; to be published on the 29th 
inst., will contain an official Plan of the Building for the 
Great Exhibition, on a scale sufficiently large to enable in- 
tending exbiiitors to mark the exact place that may be 
allotted to them. 


London; CHAPMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand. 





TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 





Just published, in two vols. post 8vo., 24s, cloth, 


THE SHOE AND CANOE; 
PICTURES OF TRAVEL IN THECANADAS, ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF SCENERY AND COLONIAL LIFE. 


With Facts and Opinions on Emigration, State Policy, | 
and other Points of Public Interest, &c. 
By JOHN J. BIGSBY, M.D., 
Hon. Member of the American Geological Society, and late | 
British Secretary to the Boundary Commission, | 
With twenty Engravings on steel, and four Maps. 
“One of the most attractive works ona subject to which | 
the critical position of that part of our Colonial Empire, and | 
the constant stream of emigration flowing towards it, impart | 
at the present time a special importanec.”—John Bull, 
“The author has earned for himself a bigh reputation for | 
observation, for ability, and, better than all, for humanity.”? | 
— Observer. | 
“The style is lively, and the sketches of life and scenery 
are dashed in with light and graphic touches,’’—Atlas. 
‘*The most entertaining volumes that we have read, on 
the rivers, woods, wilds, cities, towns, villages, farms, and 
inhabitants of the Canadas,””— Weekly News. 





| 








London; CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, Strand, | 


| Horace is read. 





NEW BOOKS. 
1, ‘(THE DECLINE of ENGLAND. By LEDRU 


ROLLIN. Complete in One Volume.” 6s. cloth 

(On July 1. 

2. HISTORY of CHARLEMAGNE. By GPR 
JAMES, Esq. Complete. 1s. 6d. : [Ready 


CAUNTER. B.D. 1s. 6d. ety te Oe ee 
mF eS ‘ = ane oe Mey 
SECOND SERIES. @ vols. Weis ee eee ee 

5. LIVES of the SPEAKERS. By JAMES A. 
MANNING, Esq. Royal 8vo. 1. 4s. (Ready. 


; 6. ADA GREVILLE ; or, Woman’s Constancy. 
By PETER LEICESTER, Esq. 3 vols. 1. 1s. 6d. (Ready. 
E- CHURTON, Libiary, 26, Holles-street. 


Next Week will be Published, an. Phree Vols. 890, 
prite £2 8s. 
A GLOSSARY of TERMS USED in GRECIAN, 


= : ROMAN, ITALIAN, and GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE, exemplified by upwards of eighteen hundred Illus- 





.| trations drawn from the best examples, and engraved on 


wood by Jewitt and other eminent artists. 
Oxford: Joun Henry Parker; London: Davin Bocus, 
Fleet-street. 





MILMAN AND GUIZOT’S EDITION OF GIBBON. 
Second Edition, revised, with 13 Maps, 6 vols. 8vo., 3/. 3s. 
G IBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 

ROMAN EMPIRE. Fdited, with Notes, by M. 
GUIZOT and the Rey, H. H. MILMAN, Dean of St 
Paul’s. 

This Edition contains the Author’s unmutilated Text and 
Notes, carefully revised, with Notes to correct the errors of 
Gibbon, and especially his mis-statements regarding 
Christianity. 

“ The only Edition extant to which Parents and Guardians, and 
Academical Authorities ought to give any measure of countenance.” 
—Quarterly Review. 

Now Ready, with 300 Woodcut Vignettes, Crown 8v0.,42s. 

HORACE: a New Eprrton, beautifully printed, 
and illustrated by Engravings of Cc ins, Gems, Bas-reli¢fs, 
Statues, &c., taken chiefly from the Antique. Fdited, with 
a Life, by Rev. H. H. MILMAN, Dean of St. Paul’s. 

“Nota page can be opened where the eye does not light upon 
some autique gem. Mythology, history, art, manners, topography, 
have all their fitting representa‘ives. It is the highest praise to 
say, thet the oo“. throu: hout, add to the pleasure with whi 

lany of them carry us back to the very por 
traitures from which the old poets diew their inspirations, — 
Classical Museum, 
Joun Murray, A!bemarle-street. 
at : __. os 23S 


Now ready, crown 8vo, elegantly bound, price 6% 
containing above 320 closely-printed pages. 
FUN, POETRY, AND PATHOS; or, Tax Con- 
nucoria, a Miscellany. By WILLIAM YOUNG 
BROWNE. With an Illustration by Lrrcn. 
Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange, and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


—_———= 
—— 





ONDON: Printed by WILLIAM FREELING JERDAN, of No. 

— Strand (at the Office of D. M. AIRD, No. 349, Srrand), 
and Published by him at the LITERARY GAZETTE — ~ 
No. 300, Strand, in the county of Middlesex,—Saturday, 
22nd 1850. 
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